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PROPOSE A LEAGUE 
OF ALL AMERICA’S 
MUSICIANS’ CLUBS 


Representatives of Los Angelesand 
New York Societies Start Move- 
ment to Affiliate Similar Organi- 
zations in Every City of United 
States—Hope to Effect Impor- 
tant Reforms—-Thomas Taylor 
Drill and David Bispham Origi- 
nators of Project 


LEAGUE of all the musicians’ clubs 
LX in the United States will be formed 
during the forthcoming season, accord- 
ing to a plan which is being projected by 
representatives of two of these clubs— 
n Los Angeles and New York City. 

The proposal to affiliate these societies 
resulted from a meeting in New York 
last week, of Thomas Taylor Drill, presi- 
dent the Musicians’ Club of Los Angeles, 
and David Bispham, vice-president of the 
Musicians’ Club of New York. When 
Mr. Drill returns to the Pacific Coast he 
will present the suggestion to his club 
in the form of the following communica- 
tion signed by Mr. Bispham: 

“Dear Mr. Drill: 

“Referring to our conversation at the 
elub the other night, I write to suggest 
that you, as president of the Musicians’ 
Club of Los Angeles, should suggest to 
your directors the idea that your club af- 
filiate itself with the Musicians’ Club of 
New York, which has been a big going 
concern for a number of years, and I am 
writing to our club, of which I was the 
original president, and now am vice-presl- 
dent (Walter Damrosch being chief), 
that it make the effort to enlist the in- 
terest of any other musicians’ clubs there 
may be throughout the country, offering 
non-resident membership to all who 
would care to join and thereby assuring 
such ladies and gentlemen of a pleasant 
meeting place among congenial musical 
surroundings when visiting New York. 
eichieiiitis Very truly yours, 

“(Signed) David Bispham.” 

If the intention of the projectors is 
realized the league will do more than af- 
ford merely social advantages for the 
members of the various clubs. It is 
hoped to employ the power of this affilia- 
tion for the prosecution of important re- 
forms in the musical profession. In this 
connection Mr, Drill made the following 
statement to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA: 





Significance of Project 

“We hope to go further than Mr. Bis- 
pham’s letter suggests, by amalgamating 
all the musicians’ clubs of America into a 
concrete body for the betterment and up- 
lift of the musical profession. It seems 
to me a novel idea that this movement 
should be started by the musicians on 
our two widely separated coasts, stretch- 
ing out their hands to each other over the 
vast expanse of territory. 

“Also we hope that through this means 
we may help the musician to take his 
proper place as an active factor in the 
civic affairs of his community as well as 
of the nation. How often is the musician 
called upon to participate in conferences 
on civic matters? Although the profes- 
sion includes any number of men and 
women of high intellectual ability and of 
invaluable experience, their opinions or 
co-operation are not sought unless it is 
for some purely musical consideration. 
They are looked upon more as public en- 
tertainers than as citizens’ whose inter- 
ests or views rank with those of men in 
other professions. 

“Tn Los Angeles we have done much to 
overcome this condition. Our club is ac- 
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WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


American Conductor of Opera and Symphonic Music, Who Returned Recently 
from Several Years of Notable Achievements Abroad and Who Has Now Been 


Engaged to Conduct Symphony Concerts in San Francisco. 
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tively interested in all affairs that con- 
cern the city or nation. We made propa- 
ganda for the Liberty Bond issue, we 
have helped in the Red Cross work and 
we keep a close watch on municipal af- 
fairs.” 

The details of bringing the various 
clubs together have not as yet been de- 
cided upon. There are representative 
musicians’ clubs in virtually every im- 
portant city in the United States, some 
of the most active being in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mr. Drill occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the musical life of Los Angeles, 
having settled there several years ago 
after a distinguished career in Chicago. 
Besides his high rank as a vocal teacher 
he was the founder and for ten years 
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Caruso Cables That He Will Return to 
New York Early in October 


Enrico Caruso cabled on Sept. 7 from 
Rio de Janeiro to Director Gatti-Casazza 
of the Metropolitan that he will arrive 
in New York on the steamship Saga 
early in October. The great tenor has 
been singing in Rio, and previously in 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
It is expected that he will reappear in 
New York on the opening night of the 
opera season, on Nov. 12. 





Francis Rogers Going to France 


In response to a request from the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., Francis 
Rogers, American baritone, has cancelled 
all his concert and teaching engagements 
for 1917 and will sail for France early in 
October to sing for the American sol- 
diers in camp. He will return to this 
country in January. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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METROPOLITAN TO 
PRESENT CADMAN 


} OPERA THIS SEASON 

The ‘Robin Woman’”’ Is One-Act 
Piece Dealing with Red and 
White Races— Will Probably 
Be Given Its Premiére in March 
—Title May Be Changed to 
“‘Shanewis”’ — Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart, Who Has Written 
Poems of Many Cadman Song:, 
Is Librettist 


Ee ipering MANAGER GIULIO 

GATTI-CASAZZA is going to give 
the American composer another hearing 
this year. Last week negotiations were 
completed with Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man for his one-act opera, “The Robin 
Woman,” which the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will produce this season, in all 
probability in March. 

Mr. Cadman’s opera deals with the 
conflict of the white and red races in 
this country, the heroine being an Indian 
girl, who is educated in our institutions 
and the plot concerns the resulting stress 
of her emotions. The libretto is the work 
of Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who has 
written the poems of the majority of 
Mr. Cadman’s_ successful songs and 
cycles. There is a decided appeal in the 
story, dealing as it does with the two 
races—far more than were it an entirely 
Indian opera. The leading character is 
an Indian girl, Shanewis, which réle is 
to be sung by a mezzo-soprano. 

The title of the opera will probably 
be changed from “The Robin Woman” 
to “Shanewis,” the name of the protag- 
onist. Mr. Cadman has been spending 
his vacation at his cabin at Drake, Col., 
rig will arrive in New York in the early 
all. 





American Works to Be Given by Amer- 
ican Artists in Paris Concert 


The Women’s Musical Alliance, of 
which Mme. Christiane Eymael, the 
French soprano, is president, is plan- 
ning a concert of American works by 
American artists to be given at the Troc- 
adéro in Paris on Thanksgiving Day. 
The Alliance is affiliated with the Union 
des Femmes Musiciennes of Paris. 
Among the artists who will probably 
participate in this concert are Lucy 
Gates, David Bispham and Mary Jordan. 
There is much interest in the American 
colony in Paris over the venture and it 
is possible that the singers will be heard 
also in Monte Carlo, Rome and London. 





Gustave Ferrari, Operatic Conductor, 


Arrives from London 


Gustave Ferrari, formerly conductor 
at Covent Garden, London, arrived 
aboard an American steamer on Sept. 6. 
Mr. Ferrari started rehearsals of “Chu 
Chin Chow,” which will be produced at 
the Manhattan Opera House next month. 
He has been acting as musical director 
of the London presentation of that piece. 
The present visit makes Mr. Ferrari’s 
second to these shores. 





Paderewski Cancels All Engagements, 
Will Return to Poland at Once 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 9.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski announced yesterday 
that he is cancelling all his engagements 
in this country and that he and his wife 
will immediately return to Poland and 
engage in relief work. They plan an 
indefinite stay in Europe. The pianist 
has cancelled his September and October 
engagements with Selby Oppenheimer 
and said that he would cancel all other 
American dates by wire, 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO’S 
DEBUT FEATURE OF 
SAN CARLO WEEK 


Marcella Craft Makes Her Initial 
Operatic Appearance in New 
York as ‘‘Violetta”’ in “‘Traviata’’ 
and Proves to Be an Artist of 
the First Rank — A Tensely 
Gripping Impersonation—*‘‘Car- 
men,’’ ‘“‘Martha,’’ “‘Rigoletto,”’ 
“Trovatore” and ‘‘Faust’” Well 
Sung in Other Performances 


ARCELLA CRAFT made her first 
operatic appearance in New York 

on Saturday afternoon of last week, 
when she sang Violetta in Verdi’s “Tra- 
viata” as guest with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in its New York 
season at the Forty-fourth Street The- 
ater. Since the American prima donna’s 
return to her own land in 1914, after 
triumphs in Munich and several cities 
in Italy, she has been heard all over the 
country in concert. Just why a place 
has not been ‘accorded her in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company has always been 
difficult to comprehend, it being generally 
understood that her gifts entitled her 
to it and, after attending her persona- 
tion of the ill-fated Violetta last week, 


the matter becomes only more _ inex- 
plicable. 

Miss Craft is an artist of the first 
rank and she proved the fact most con- 
vincingly. Our country has produced 
greater sopranos, considered from the 
sheer singing viewpoint, but few greater 
artists. Her conception of Dumas’s 
courtesan was individual in delineation 
and carefully built in its cumulative 
power. Few operatic artists, who have 
essayed the réle in our presence, have 
understood the dynamics of the charac- 
ter so perfectly. Witness the remark- 
ably striking pose, with her back to the 
audience, as the curtain rose on the first 
act! her rather slow tempo in acting the 
first scene with a tremendous reserve 
force, which she let loose in the succeed- 
ing acts, culminating in a death-scene, 
so vivid, so gripping, so wonderfully 
graphic that it chilled and thrilled every- 
one in the audience. It has been the sar- 
donic pleasure of many to insist that 
Miss Craft’s extraordinary histrionism 
completely outranks her singing ability. 
To the present writer this charge is 
ridiculous. Granted, as has been sug- 
gested above, that we have singers who 
can, from a pure bel canto standpoint 
do the aria, “Ah! fors é lui,” more bril- 
liantly, we know no Violetta who has so 
tensely held us as did Miss Craft, when 
in the scene with Germont, Sr., she sang 
the “Dite alla giovine” pianissimo, with 
a spiritual quality that was touching. To 
call up such an emotion, to suggest that 
music rises as from a vision as Miss 
Craft did in this moment is for us to 
reach the pinnacle of artistic utterance. 
“Traviata,” old and hackneyed as it is, 
still has a pulse and that pulse Miss 
Craft has searched out in her Violetta. 
Her performance was a triumph, an ex- 
ample to be held high to our aspiring 
opera students of what American art 
has achieved on the lyric stage. Brava, 
Marcella Craft! 

The whole performance was creditable. 
As Germont, Sr., Joseph Royer distin- 
guished himself, revealing in his “Di 
Provenza” a beautiful voice and decided 
musical understanding. He was so heart- 
ily applauded after it that he repeated 
the second part. It is a pity that AIl- 
fredo’s father, with gray hair of a man 
of fifty-five, so often walks like a man 
of thirty-five (with a son of twenty- 
five!). A new tenor, Girolamo Ingar 
sang Alfredo, but hardly carried the 
part to success. Acting of this kind we 
have seen so often that it is futile to raise 
a voice in protest. It is the acme of 
conventional stage-walking and arm- 
swinging and mars what good singing 
might be offered with it. There was no 
singing done by Mr. Ingar on this occa- 
sion that could be marred. The pitch 
troubled him from his first air—and 
through his last. With a good Alfredo— 
is there one?—Miss Craft would have 
been aided, not hampered. 

Carlo Peroni conducted with a lot of 
fire and also made his choristers do their 
share capably. His performances of the 
preludes to the first and fourth acts— 
what a beautiful prelude the one to Act 





IV is!—won him well-deserved rounds of 
approval. Frances Morosini was the 
Flora, Alice Homer Annina, Luciano 
Rossini Gastone, Antonio Cetti Baron 
Douphol and Natale Cervi Doctor Gren- 


vil. (A. W. K.) 
Throng Applauds “Carmen” 
“Carmen,” that most popular of 


operas, which was done Sept. 5 as the 
fourth performance of the San Carlo 
season, filled the house to overflowing. 
The performance made a deep impres- 
sion on a public that lost no opportunity 
of applauding turbulently at every pos- 
sible and impossible moment. Don José’s 
Canzone, Micaela’s aria and the Torea- 
dor’s song were all encored. The tonal 
effectiveness of the orchestra, under the 


conductorship of Carlo Peroni, offered a . 


pleasurable surprise—although a some- 
what greater spiritedness and shorter 
rests between the numbers might have 
been desired. 

The evening’s most interesting feature 
was undoubtedly the decidedly fascinat- 
ing Carmen of Ester Ferrabini. This 
artist deserves the greatest credit for 
her subtle characterization of the rdle, 
both vocally and dramatically. Vocally, 
she managed not only to cloak success- 
fully certain limitations, but also effec- 
tively to bring out this or the other well 
considered nuance, while as an actress 
she had moments of compelling dramatic 
force that only needed more of the cat- 
like seductiveness to make her one of the 
foremost of all Carmens. But why 
should she, as an Italian artist, assert 
herself in strangely pronounced French, 
when, with the exception of Escamillo, 
the rest of the cast was singing in Ital- 
ian? Manuel Salazar’s Don José evinced 
a vocal equipment far above the ordi- 
nary. Being a tenor, we shall probably 
have to allow him the prerogative of 
singing his notes without concerning 
himself very much with their dramatic 
or lyrical significance. However, with 
a vibrant chest voice, he sings a high A 
that delights the hearer. He seems on 
the sure road toward becoming a public 
favorite. 

Luisa Darclée’s Micaela awakened 
sympathy, especially as she has a highly 
pleasing soprano, tastefully utilized and 
an attractive stage personality. The 
self-possession of Joseph Royer’s Esca- 
millo was not to be questioned. His gen- 
eral poise befitted the deportment of the 
lionized champion. Vocally also he 
pleased the public, although personally, 
we might have approved of a more 
voluminous stretta in the Toreador’s 
song, as well as in the seductive little 
love-duet with Carmen in the last act. 
Pietro de Biasi’s Zuniga was telling, 
though minus the requisite military 
bearing. A word of unstinted praise is 
due the casting of the minor parts: The 
Morales of Luigi Dellemolle, Natale 
Cervi as Dancairo, Luciano Rossini as 
Remendado, Anna Hassler as Frasquita 
and Alice Homer as Mercedes. The 
writer cannot remember when he has 
heard the quintet in the second act sung 
with such musical perfection. If there 
is anything to add, it is that a greater 
exactitude in the mise en scéne might 
not be amiss. 

The public was not only satisfied—it 
was in ecstasy. O. P. J.) 

A refreshing and unhackneyed pres- 
entation of “Martha” was, given on 
Wednesday afternoon. The performance, 
with its excellent artists, refined if unos- 
tentatious scenic setting and the whole 
air of capability, served to emphasize the 
merit of Mr. Gallo’s noteworthy enter- 
prise. The intimacy of “Martha” is made 
doubly charming by the comparatively in- 
time size of the theater, and the company 
did not fail to make the proper impression. 
In Edvige Vaccari one heard an inter- 
esting and well equipped Martha. Stella 
DeMette was pleasing and quite at home 
in the réle of Nancy. Lionel is not one 
of Agostini’s best parts, judging from 
this performance. He has admirable 
vocal poise, however, and when he chose 
to let go of restraint he did not miss the 
mark. A rarely good voice made Plunk- 
ett a commanding figure. This Plunkett 
was Angelo Antola, a baritone of un- 
usual vocal gifts. Natale Cervi, the 
owner of a splendid voice, made the best 
of Tristan and attracted attention by 
reason of his voice, if not his humor. 
Peroni conducted with spirit. (A. H.) 


The “Rigoletto” Performance 


Although the performance of “Rigo- 
letto” on Thursday evening of last week 
proceeded with the same healthy spirit 
and unflagging vitality as all the pre- 
vious San Carlo representations, it did 
not altogether measure up to these in 
standard of vocal display. Redeem- 
ing features were not lacking—at least 
four réles were very acceptably sung— 
but the distinguishing virtues of the 
performance revealed themselves along 
dramatic rather than musical lines. 
What with Mr. Peroni’s skill in setting 


forth the hot vigor and pulsing accents 
of Verdi’s score and the convincing im- 
personation of the title part offered by 
Mr. Antola the third and fourth acts 
took firm hold upon the audience in spite 
of various crudities of musical execution. 
And scenically the production was the 
best the company had offered so far. 

The best singing of the evening came 
from Edvige Vaccari, the Gilda; from 
Stella de Mette, the Maddalena; Pietro 
de Biasi, the Sparafucile, and Natale 
Cervi, the Monterone. Miss Vaccari de- 
livered much of her music with real 
charm and in the “Caro Nome” and more 
especially the duet in the third act with 
a gratifying disclosure of pure high 
tones. The impersonation, moreover, 
showed a genuine appreciation of emo- 
tional values. Miss de Mette’s delight- 
ful voice made the small share of Mad- 
dalena stand out, while Messrs. de Biasi 
and Cervi sang with impressive effect 
and otherwise made their parts signify. 

The Rigoletto of Mr. Antola, while 
conforming to the well-worn traditions 
of interpretation, rose in the last two 
acts to a level of real dramatic eloquence 
and sympathetic appeal. Even though 
the undramatic and superfluous duet at 
the close was retained, the scene was 
handled impressively. The _ baritone’s 
voice shows signs of wear and many 
passages he delivered in a sort of quasi- 
parlando. However, the elongated high 
note in the third act, done in accord- 
ance with the customs of some of the 
minor Italian theaters, delighted many 
of Mr. Antola’s listeners and the whole 
duet with Gilda had to be gone through 
a second time. 

Mr. Agostini sang the Duke com- 
placently and with nearly every con- 
ceivable variety of tone and in every 
key that suited his fancy. As usual, the 
chorus covered itself with glory. 

(x. F. PF.) 


Italians Applaud “Gioconda” 


Friday was a gala night in New York’s 
Italian Colony! The Forty-fourth Street 
Theater in which the San Carlo Opera 
Company is holding forth, was ablaze 
with light and much Italian beauty from 
overseas. Many were the temperamentally 
gesticulating and enthusiastic sons of 
the Sunny Italian Garden who had come 
to attend the performance of “La Gio- 
conda,” that most successful work of 
the one-time Bergamo organist, Amilcare 
Ponchielli. And to all outward appear- 
ances, the performance might just as 
well have been in Bergamo or elsewhere 
in Italy. The predilection to turbulent 
applause at this or the other number, 
the frantic demands for encores, the 
general air of delighted abandonment, 
were all as much in evidence here as 
there. There is nothing like the spirit 
of ready receptiveness and responsive- 
ness to stimulate the representation of 
a work. So this particular performance 
of “La Gioconda,” taken as a_ whole, 
proved the most characteristically Italian 
of all performances thus far of the San 
Carlo Opera season. 

Of course, the evening also had its 
deficiencies—pre-eminently in its initial 
stage. After the terzetto in the first act 
had been fairly well entangled, the per- 


formance proceeded with increasing 
spiritedness and élan. The mise en 
scene, was estimable. Carlo Peroni 


warmed to his task as the evening pro- 
gressed and conducted his orchestra with 
considerable circumspection and_ effec- 
tive regard tor the frequent beauties in 
the score. The success of the evening 
undoubtedly was the tenor, Manuel Sala- 
zar, who as Enzo, surpassed himself. It 
almost goes without saying that he was 
franticaly urged to repeat his aria 
which he did with admirable modesty. 
His tenor is a typical Italian Messo- 
Carattere, which he utilized with excel- 
lent taste and judgment. As an inter- 
preter he compelled our esteem in a far 
greater measure than as Don José. Mary 
Kestner was a prepossessing Gioconda, 
who acted her part—notwithstanding a 
marked vocal indisposition—very con- 
vinecingly. The pleasing mezzo-soprano 
and natural impersonation of Stella 
de Mette as Laura augmented by a sym- 
pathetic personality awakened interest. 
The Barnaba of Joseph Royer was satis- 
factorily acted and tastefully sung, al- 
though allowances must be made for the 
limited volume of the singer’s baritone. 
Pietro de Biasi was another to give us a 
pleasurable surprise. His bass was em- 
ployed to much better advantage as the 
Alvise, proved far more resonant, his 
interpretation decidedly more effective 
than upon previous occasions. The minor 
réles of La Cieca, Zuane, Cantore and 
Isepo were efficiently casted with Marta 
Melis, Natale Cervi, L. Dellemolle and 
Luciano Rossini respectively. (O. P. J.) 


“Trovatore” Well Sung 


Under the brisk and authoritative di- 
rection of Carlo Peroni, “Il Trovatore” 
was spiritedly performed on Saturday 


evening. The popular Verdi opera 
tracted an exceedingly large and 
dially disposed audience. ‘The princi 


discharged their duties with abound 
enthusiasm, and merited in large m: 
ure the applause which fell to their 

It was a well-balanced cast, a cast f 
competent to cope with and satisfy b 
the histrionic and vocal requirements 
the operatic battle-horse. Luisa Dar 
was the Leonora; Manuel Salazar 
opulent-voiced Manrico; Angelo Anto a, 
the Count di Luna; Marta Melis gs, 
an impassioned interpretation of 
role of Azucena; Alice Homer was a4 
winsome Jnez; Luciano’ Rossini, e 
Ruez, and Pietro de Biasi took the rv 
of Fernando. 

A veritable furore ensued after t 
curtain fell upon the third scene. 1 
artists were applauded for fully five m 
utes, but appeared only a single time ‘> 
bow their acknowledgments. The chorus 
was fairly satisfactory and the orchest? 
was quite up to the worthy standard s:+ 
by the principals. A good deal of cred : 
for the praiseworthy ensemble wo: 
should be accorded to Director Peron. 
who gave an admirable reading of t! 
score and held his forces in firm co 


trol. (B. R.) 
Miss Craft in “Faust” 


Marcella Craft appeared again las: 
Monday evening, this time in “Faust,” 
and, even more than on Saturday, wa 
the life of the performance. Not tha 
her Marguerite surpassed in eloquenc 
of characterization and artistic distinc 
tion her Violetta, but the general qualit, 
of the representation was much inferio: 
and the beauty of the American soprano’: 
accomplishment contrasted the mor 
sharply with the inadequacy of much of 
the support she received. Furthermore, 
she suffered from no such handicap of 
nervousness as beset her at her début and 
her voice, under far more effectual con- 
trol than on the previous occasion, re- 
sponded much more readily to the de- 
mands made upon it. Indeed Miss Craft 
did some extremely beautiful singing dur- 
ing the evening, notably in the garden 
scene, where her share in the quartet 
and the love duo stood out in conspicuous 
charm of tone and exquisitely conceived 
effect. The “Jewel Song,” for the most 
part very happily executed, she delivered 
not in the sense and spirit of a trivial 
display piece, but as a perfectly spon- 
taneous outgiving of ingenuous delight. 

No less than her Violetta Miss Craft’s 
Marguerite is an embodiment conceived 
from a psychological standpoint, with 
delicate play of expressive detail, with 
subtle calculation, yet with entire spon- 
taneity and cogency of effect. If there 
have been seen more original interpre- 
tations of the réle hereabouts there have 
been few more convincing. She delivered 
the “King of Thule” with much signif- 
icant byplay. This Marguerite, rapt in 
her ecstatic musings, ever and anon al- 
lows her spinning. wheel to pause, even 
as Schubert’s Gretchen. To the naive 
exuberance of her “Jewel Song” we have 
alluded. In the third act she denoted 
with extraordinary poignance the accu- 
mulating terror and the eventual access 
of wild-eyed insanity. This last was an 
instance of graphic delineation that sig- 
nalized the actress of pre-eminent gifts 
of expression. Miss Craft received very 
hearty applause in the course of the 
performance. But just as she had done 
on Saturday afternoon, she demonstrated 
the sincerity of her artistic standpoint 
by declining even momentarily to step 
out of the character to acknowledge it. 

The rest of the performance calls for 
less commendation than have most of the 
previous San Carlo ones.* Girolamo In- 
gar was Faust and an extremely hapless 
one. Mr. de Biasi’s Mephisto would have 
been the better vocally for a more kindly 
consideration of the pitch and dramatic- 
ally for less prestidigitation with his 
red and black cloaks. The Valentine of 
Mr. Antola was remarkable mainly for 
his capacity for tremolo. The opera was 
sung in Italian, save by Madalena Car- 
reno, the Siebel, who sang French with 
a Joplin, Mo., accent. (H. F. P.) 





Bernhardt Leads Audience in 
Singing of “La Marseillaise” 


A thrilling few moments ensued at 
the conclusion of Mme. Bernhardt’s re- 
vival of her last season’s playlet, “Du 
Théatre au Champ d’Honneur,” at the 
Knickerbocker Theater, on the afternoon 


Mme. 


_ of Sept. 6, when the famous actress, 


after acknowledging recall after recall, 
motioned to the leader of the orchestra 
to play “La Marseillaise.” The audience, 
standing, renewed its applause, and as 
Mme. Bernhardt began to sing the air 
everyone sang with her, to her great de- 
light. She smiled and with her right 
hand led the audience through the mel- 
ody. After the performance spectators 
congratulated one another on having 
sung with “the Divine Sarah.” 
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McCORMACI HAS SPENT THE SUMMER 
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Photographic Glimpses of the Vacation Days of John McCormack, the Famous Irish Tenor, and His Family at “Rocklea,” on the 


FTER renting a summer home two 
or three seasons, John McCormack 
decided to purchase a place, with the re- 
sult that “Rocklea,” a beautiful spot on 
the shores of Long Island Sound, became 
the summer residence of the popular 
Irish tenor early last spring. 
The commodious house, modern in 


every respect, is surrounded by about 
eight acres of land. On this estate, Mr. 
McCormack raises practically all the 
vegetables and fruit required for his 
table as well as having a stock of prize 
cows, a large number of fowl and a 
prize pony, which will be exhibited at 
the Connecticut State Fair to be held in 
Danbury early in October. There are 
fully six hundred specimens of fowl on 
the place. ; 

A splendid tennis court overlooks the 
Sound, and there is a private dock and 
private bathing beach. During the sum- 
mer, Mr. McCormack has made several 

















—Photos taken for Musical America by The Bain News Service 


Home, Shown in the Center, Is Surrounded by Eight Acres of Land 


short cruises in his 50-foot motor boat, 
“Speedway Scout.” 

At least two hours each day during 
the summer has been spent by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack in rehearsing with his accom- 
panist, Mr. Schneider, who lives in a 
cottage near the McCormack estate. 


An Early Riser 


As happens to many tenors, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has been taking on a bit of 
weight during the past year or so, and 
this summer he went through a regular 
course of exercises at 7.30 each morning 
at Jack Cooper’s Gymnasium, which is 
located about seven miles from the Mc- 
Cormack home. Mr. McCormack is up 
every morning at 7 o’clock and is never 
out of bed after 10 at night. He has 
slept in the open air all summer. 

Since Aug. 1, Mr. McCormack has 
practically forsaken tennis for golf, at 
which he is rapidly becoming an expert. 
Quite a little of his time has been de- 
voted to the duties incidental to the posi- 


tion of treasurer of the Musicians’ Unit 
of the American Red Cross. Finding 
that this service called for a good deal 
of clerical work and not being very 
anxious to install a secretary in his 
home, he purchased a typewriting ma- 
chine and mastered the use of it in one 
week. This is characteristic of the 
man of whom it has been said, “He never 
set out to accomplish a thing in which 
he did not succeed.” It might be ex- 
plained here that ninety-five per cent of 
the subscribers to the Red Cross through 
the Musicians’ Unit requested an ac- 
knowledgment or a receipt from Treas- 
urer McCormack personally, rather than 
from the officials of the main organiza- 
tion. They explained quite candidly that 
they wanted the treasurer’s autograph. 
Consequently, every subscription was ac- 
knowledged by him in person. 


Vacation Interruptions 


There have been a number of vacation 
interruptions. For instance, McCormack 


Long Island Sound. The Tenor’s 


came down to the Manhattan Opera 
House (where he made his American 
début) to sing for the Lambs at their 
annual public gambo! in June. He took 
a trip to Boston to give a benefit concert 
for the families of the famous “Fight- 
ing” Ninth Regiment of Massachusetts, 
from which the sum of $8,000 was 
realized. He will give a benefit concert 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sept. 30 
for the families of the “Fighting” Sixty- 
ninth Regiment. On Aug. 18 he paid his 
fourth visit to Ocean Grove, where he ap- 
peared in joint recital with his friend, 
Fritz Kreisler. On June 20 he went to 
Worcester, Mass., to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Literature from Holy Cross 
College. 

Since the middle of August, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has been actively engaged in 
the preparation of next season’s pro- 
grams, and it is hinted he has made 
some truly remarkable discoveries. He 
has spent many hours in the music stores 
and libraries. 
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NEW AMERICAN SONGS 
TO BE PRESENTED BY 
BLANCHE DA COSTA 

















Blanche da Costa, American Soprano, on 
a Boating Trip 


Blanche da Costa, the young American 
soprano, who returned from Europe last 
spring after singing there in opera, is 
back in New York from a vacation spent 
at Ebensburg, Pa. There Miss da Costa 
enjoyed much golf and tennis and has 
rested for her season’s work. 

She has come under the management 
of James E. Devoe, who is booking her 
for this season, a number of concerts in 
the Middle West being planned. Miss 
da Costa is now preparing her concert 
programs, on which she will give prom- 
inence to many new American songs, 
among them those of Ward-Stephens, 
who will accompany her in her recitals. 





Anna Case, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, as Micaela in “Car- 
men,” decorated the front cover of the 
new monthly magazine called “The Re- 
view,” devoted to topics of musical in- 
terest and published by Thornton Allen 
of Newark. 


PROPOSE A LEAGUE 
OF ALL AMERICA’S 
MUSICIANS’ CLUBS 
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Thomas Taylor Drill, President of the 
Musicians’ Club of Los Angeles 


musical director of the famous Irish 
Choral Society of Chicago, and also “The 
Musurgia Oratorio Society” of Chicago. 
He conducted the “Great Los Angeles 
Land Show Chorus” of 500 voices, and 
also the Festival Choir of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and is now musical director of the 
“Thomas Taylor Drill Chorus,” the Los 
Angeles Amateur Opera Association, 
Trinity Auditorium and the Harmonia 
Ladies’ Club of Long Beach, Cal. 


“TROVATORE” BRINGS SEASON OF OPERA AT 





RAVINIA PARK 10 A BRILLIANT CONCLUSION 





Record Audience Applauds Verdi 
Battle-Horse — Rappold, King- 
ston, Ingram and Picco the 
Principals—Elaborate Plans for 
Next Season in the Making 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Sept. 5, 1917. 


AVINIA PARK’S ten weeks’ season 

of opera ended in a blaze of glory 
Monday night with a patriotic program 
and a presentation of Verdi’s battle- 
horse, “Il Trovatore.” The choice fell 
upon “I] Trovatore” because the réle of 
Leonora is a favorite with Marie Rap- 


pold, guest prima donna at Ravinia 
Park during the last ten days of the 
season. The audience was perhaps the 
largest of the season, every seat in the 
large outdoor theater being occupied and 
several hundred persons standing out- 
side of the theater under the trees to 
listen to the music. Four scenes were 
presented, Gennaro Papi conducting. 


Principals in Fine Fettle 


Mnie. Rappold gave an authoritative 
impersonation. Her tones were round 
and full, smooth and pleasing, and she 
was forced to respond to many curtain 
calls, especially after the “Miserere” 
duet. Morgan Kingston’s Manrico is 
undoubtedly his best operatic réle. Not 
only did he seem surer of himself and 
act more convincingly than I have heard 
him in other operas, but also his voice 
itself appeared to take on added beauty. 
The tenor’s voice was at times somewhat 
dark in quality, but was invariably rich 
and expressive, and he manipulated it 
skilfully, so as to bring out its highest 
capabilities. 

As to Frances Ingram’s Azucena, it 
would be hard to praise her too highly. 
The wealth and resource of her voice, 
the dramatic intensity of feeling with 
which she packed it, the purity of each 
register and the glorious beauty of tone 
displayed rank her as one of the truly 
great prima donnas of her generation. 
The audience held up the last part of 
the program for many minutes after the 
close of the prison scene by its noisily 
expressed desire to bring Miss Ingram 
back before the curtain—a desire which 
was ungratified, however. Millo Picco’s 
baritone was heard to excellent advan- 
tage in the réle of Count di Luna. Cor- 
delia Latham, as Jnez, disclosed a rather 
sweet voice whose effectiveness was en- 
tirely spoiled by a bad tremolo. 

Marguerite Beriza appeared on the 
stage after the conclusion of the opera. 
Wrapped in a large French flag, she 
made the rafters ring with “La Marseil- 


- laise,” after which Marie Rappold sang 


“The Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
closed the program and likewise the 1917 
season at Ravinia Park. 


Plans for Next Season 


The ten weeks’ season has been so suc- 
cessful that Louis Eckstein, president of 
the Ravinia Opera Company and good 
angel of the enterprise, feels justified in 
making even more elaborate plans for 
next season. Although it has been called 
the “Bayreuth of America,” Ravinia 
Park is really unique and resembles Bay- 
reuth only in being a home for opera to 
which tourists come from far and near. 
Set in the midst of a beautiful natural 

ark, the opera itself is housed in a 
arge, open-air theater, which can be 
closed against inclement weather by can- 
vas. Here, for ten weeks each summer, 
the standard operas are given, with an 
orchestra composed of fifty members of 
the Chicago Symphony, including all the 
principals. directed by conductors of 
high standard. Ravinia Park’s situation, 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, makes 
it necessary that the performances be 
finished before 11 o’clock, so that the au- 
diences may reach their homes before the 
night wanes. This time limit, far from 
being a handicap, has largely contributed 
to the artistic excellence of the produc- 
tions. It has been found necessary to 
cut out large parts of the operas and, as 
it is always the arid tracts that feel the 
conductor’s pruning knife, the green and 
flowery meadows of opera remain. One 
of Ravinia’s holds upon the opera-lovers 
of Chicago and Milwaukee is the attrac- 





LYRIC DICTIO 
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MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 





































































































Some of the Artists Heard at Ravinia Park During Season Just Concluded. Above: 
Frances Ingram (Center), Salvatore Giordano (Right), Orville Harrold (Left) 


and His Two Daughters. 


Lower Left (Left to Right): Morton Adkins, Bari- 


tone; Carolina White, Soprano; Richard Hageman, Conductor. Lower Right: 


Part of the “Carmen” Cast (Left to 


Gennaro Papi, Conductor; Morgan Kingston, “Don José” 


tion of music which has been shorn of 
all that is uninteresting and dull. 


High Level Reached 


In the season just completed a strik- 
ingly high level of artistic excellence was 
attained. The operas presented included 
“Aida,” “Barber of Seville,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Faust,” 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“Manon,” “Martha,” “Mignon,” “Pagli- 
acci,” “Rigoletto,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Tales of Hoff- 


Right): Marguerite Beriza, “Carmen”; 
mann,” “Thais,” “Tosca” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” The conductors were Richard 


Hageman and Gennaro Papi of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York. 
The singers included Marie Rappold, 
Edith Mason, Florence Macbeth, Mar- 
guerite Beriza, Carolina White, Estelle 
Wentworth, Frances Ingram, Irene Pav- 
loska, Morgan Kingston, Orville Har- 
rold, Salvatore Giordano, Francesco 
Daddi, Morton Adkins, Millo Picco, 
Louis D’Angelo, Henri Scott and Wil- 
liam Schuster. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





The Knupfer Studios Open in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 8.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Knupfer have returned from 


Magician Lake, Mich., where they have 
their summer home. They are now es- 
tablished in commodious quarters on the 
sixth floor of the Fine Arts Building. 
The large early enrollment at the Knup- 
fer Studios shows that the musical public 
is interested in the new institution. 
Children’s classes in ear training, tech- 


Magdalene Massmann. They will be 
held on Saturdays in connection with 
regular class recitals in the handsome 
recital hall connected with the Knupfer 
Studios. After Oct. 1 the studio recitals 
given by members of Mr. Knupfer’s 
master class will take place regularly on 
Tuesdays. Verna Karnes, a pupil of 
Walter Knupfer, met with extraordinary 
success in her initial public recital at 
Huntington, Ind., on Aug. 31. 














; . ATTRACTIVE STUDIO FOR =INT—b 
nique and elementary harmony are being hour or by day; centrally located; Ante f 
organized under the supervision of Mary For terms phone Murray Hill 8857 mornings. 
Dr. F. Bellinger 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist for Injured and Misplaced Voices 
50 Morningside Drive New York 
By Appointment Only 
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PATION THE SOUL OF 
MAVERICK FESTIVAL AT WOODSTOCK 


Third Annual Event a True Art Enterprise “Of and for the People’’—The Realization of Hervey White’s Splendid Ideal—Russian 
Dances and Orchestral Music—Marie Tiffany Adds Patriotic Prelude with ‘Star Spangled Banner’’—Whole Countryside 
Enters Joyously and Spontaneously Into Spirit of the Occasion—Wonderful Color Effects in a Wonderful Setting 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 























At the Maverick Festi- 
val at Woodstock, N.Y. 
1. Hervey White, to 
Whose Fnspiration the 
Festival Owes Its In- 
ception, in His Sylvan 
Festival Garb. 2. Marie 
Tiffany, Gifted Amer- 
ican Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Who Won 
an Ovation for Her 


OODSTOCK, N. Y., Sept. 1.—In the 

spirit of community effort and in- 
terest, which has swept our country dur- 
ing the last year, the Maverick Festival 
of 1917 was given yesterday afternoon 
and evening. This was the third, year 
that “Woodstockians” have been offered 
this refreshing and altogether commun- 
istic affair, a festival which I believe 
stands alone in American music. The 
little village of Woodstock in the valley 
of the Catskills has for a number of 
years been the home, summer and win- 
ter, of many painters, largely because of 
the Art League and its student activity 
there. It is due, however, to the inspira- 


tion of one man that Maverick, a district 
a few miles from Woodstock, has become 
the home of an August festival, a man 
with the vision to realize that such an oc- 
casion would give that little district, in 
which he lives all the year, a vital pulse 
and have a significance for the entire 
countryside. 

The Maverick festival is not a conven- 
tional music festival. It is as unlike one 
as a community chorus is unlike an ora- 
torio society. There is no attempt made 
here to rival the glories of the Cincin- 
nati May Festival, the Litchfield County 
Festival at Norfolk, nor yet the Wor- 
cester Festival. The man who made 
Maverick and who conceives its annual 
festival is Hervey White, poet, novelist, 
philosopher, art-printer and communist. 
His literary work has been recognized 
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Singing of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ for 
which Patriotic Con- 
tribution She Volun- 
teered Her Services. 
She Is Shown In the 
Chinese Costume in 
which She Visited the 
Festival. 3. Tharma 
Swirskaya, the Rus- 
sian Dancer, Who 
Scored in Classic and 
Russian Dances. 4. 
Pierre Henrotte, Who 
Conducted the Orches- 
tra at the Festival. 
5. A Snapshot of the 
Orchestra on the Green, 
Mr. Henrotte Standing 








all over the country: attend a Maverick 
Festival and you will appreciate his in- 
tensely human activity. He has inaugu- 
rated a festival of the people and he has 
done so against many handicaps. Only 
one festival that I have attended has 
similar points and that is the MacDowell 
Festival at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, which has unfortunately been dis- 
continued since 1914. That festival was 
an annual tribute to the genius of Ed- 
ward MacDowell by the creative artists 
working in the colony there. It, too, was 
a festival for the people, but it had 
America’s greatest composer as a natu- 
ral and inevitable fountain-head for its 
inspiration, as well as the environment 
in which he lived and composed many of 
his finest works. Maverick had no such 
tradition, Maverick had little to build its 
art structure on. There was nothing of 
the past to make its men and women be 
up and doing, to make them feel that 
here was a place where art must live, 
where art must rise to give its message 
—— interpretation of Life—to the peo- 
ple. 

Hervey White had the sense of proph- 
ecy. He knew that Maverick could be a 
seat for artistic joy and he gathered to 
him kindred spirits. The sheer force of 
his calm personality has accomplished 
the rest. He is a man of rare qualities, 
a man to whom you speak with the dis- 
tinct sense that you are in the presence 
of a leader; not the aggressive type that 
clashes, that hurls itself against ob- 
stacles, but the gentle, musing artist 
who overcomes difficulties serenely, who 
is undaunted by adversity, but who rises 


over the situation determined to arrive 


at his goal. I spoke with this man for 
just a few minutes the afternoon of the 
festival, yet in that time I felt that I un- 
derstood what he was trying to do and 
what, in a measure, he has already 
achieved. We were watching the com- 
ing together of the people from Wood- 
stock and other villages in the neighbor- 
hood; a group of persons, garbed as gyp- 
sies, was just arriving in the festival 
grounds. Back of them came groups in 
peasant costume, Italian, French, Scot- 
tish, etc., and then there were Chinese 
costumes to be seen, bold pirates, too, 
and boys and girls dressed as Turks and 
Arabs. (At a Maverick the majority of 
the “festivalers” are in fancy dress.) 
The color scheme is bewitching—bright 
reds against flaring orange, multicolored 
suits on a background of mountain 
green; Bakst, I am sure, is responsible 
for the freedom of color which we en- 
dorse these days. A decade ago every- 
one would have pronounced such color 
schemes discordant. 

As we looked out on this glowing spec- 
tacle Mr. White said to me: “Wait until 
the campfires are lighted; it will be a 
beautiful sight.” He spoke truly, for, 
when the afternoon’s program was over, 
the people spontaneously set out to gather 
up dry wood and build their campfires to 
cook their evening meal. That sight of 
a hundred campfires, inclosed by moun- 
tains on all sides, with happy folk giving 
themselves up to a care-free enjoyment 
of the day, is unforgettable. 

During the afternoon a small but effi- 
cient orchestra from New York, ably con- 


ducted by Pierre Henrotte, the French 
violinist, who spends his summers at 
Maverick, played a program of light 
music, such things as Ganne’s “Marche 
Lorraine,” selections from “the Geisha” 
and “Mile. Modiste,” and Strauss’s 
“Wiener Blut,” not in a formal way but 
in the promenade manner. And on the 
green all sorts of games were “run off,” 
with Capt. H. L. Jenkinson as marshal— 
a potato race, broad and high jumping, 
the “greased pole,” etc. 

Perhaps there will be those who will 
consider such an entertainment more in 
the nature of a country fair; were it 
commercially managed, it might, we will 
admit, be so. But it is all done by the 
people. They sell the sketches and paint- 
ings of Woodstock and Maverick artists; 
they sell the publications of the Maver- 
ick Press—of these I shall speak later— 
and the same persons are at the booths 
where refreshments may be had at the 
close of the afternoon. The engaging of 
a list of celebrated singers is not a part 
of this festival. Mr. White has reck- 
oned carefully and he knows what ex- 
pense such an entertainment would en- 
tail. For the evening’s program this 
year, he presented Tharma Swirskaya, 
the Russian dancer, and her assistant, 
M. Potopovich, in a program made up of 
dances and orchestral numbers. There 
one sees again the innate art-feeling of 
Hervey White: the most plastic of all 
executive arts, the art of the dance, 
would speak to his festival guests. And 
with it were orchestral numbers, such as 
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the Luigini Suite, “Ballet Egyptienne,” 
and the Valse from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty.” 

So, after the campfires begin to go 
down and the festival folk have had their 
supper the way is led to the Quarry 
Theater. One must walk up this steep 
road, for there is no other way. High up 
on the mountain is a great stone quarry, 
and there Hervey White has set his 
theater. Footlights of kerosene lamps 
light up the stage, lanterns give light to 
the orchestra, screened behind foliage— 
not in the Bayreuth manner, but with 
kindred effect—while the moon lights the 
theater. The festival is always planned 
in full moon. An inspiring sight it was 
to look at this great natural theater, 
solid rock on either side, with resultant 
excellent acoustics, and one thousand in 
the audience, assembled by 8.30 o’clock. 

Printed programs listed the evening’s 
offerings. But there was a surprise 
which came when Mr. White came for- 
ward on the stage and announced that 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, would open the 
program by singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The singer, who was visiting 
the festival, was greeted with an ovation 
from the audience, which rose en masse, 
when she stepped out on the platform, 
clad in a Chinese costume, her festival 
dress, and sang our national anthem in- 
spiringly, accompanied by the orchestra. 
Her voice rang out clear and true in the 
night and on the chorus she signalled the 
audience to join her. Another ovation 
with resounding applause was given her 
for her spontaneous and generous pat- 
riotic contribution. 


Russian Dances 


Miss Swirskaya and M. Potopovich did 
some Russian dances, among them Mous- 
sorgsky‘s “Gopak,”’ from “La Foire a 
Sorotschintsk.” Alone Miss Swirskaya 
charmed her audience in Kreisler’s “Lie- 
besleid” and “Liebesfreud,” winning an 
encore. on the latter. Delightful, also, 
was her dancing of the lovely Mozart 
“Les Petits Riens.” Grace, caintiness 
and a highly developed technique were 
evident in her’ performances’ which 
were heartily applauded. M. Potopo- 
vich won an encore in a sailor’s horn- 
pipe, which he gave dressed as an Ameri- 
can sailor, while M. Henrotte led his men 
in “Dixie.” The orchestral numbers 
were pleasingly done, M. Henrotte mak- 
ing the most of his somewhat limited re- 
sources. What a pity that orchestras 
are so expensive in America! 

Then, when the performance was over, 
general dancing—not classic dancing— 
followed at the Maverick concert-hall, 
which Mr. White built for the splendid 
weekly concerts given there each sum- 
mer. Another orchestra, specializing in 
“one-steps” and “fox-trots,” officiated for 
the dancing, which kept up till early 
morning. 

There was in this day’s festival a 
unique and unmistakable quality that 
one meets with only too infrequently in 
our sophisticated civilization. That was 
the quality of happy human beings en- 
joying themselves naturally, out in the 
open, away froin the din and toil of the 
city. The same persons who had en- 
gaged in the games in the afternoon— 
the games were by no means played alone 


too strongly how this man has carried 
the plan virtually on his shoulders, how 
he has conceived what a Maverick Fes- 
tival ought to be and worked that it 
might be. As one enters his house 
one sees on the left his printing 
press, a hand-press in 1917, where he 
prints the publications of the Maverick 
Press, publications beautifully executed, 
which he prints and binds himself. As 
I looked on this I thought of William 
Morris and his books. On the right is 
Mr. White’s office—a desk strewn with 
papers all around; over it a book-shelf 
of Nietzsche, William James, et al. 
There Hervey White lives and works, 
with his poems and novels, editing and 
printing his little magazine, The Plow- 
share, dreaming his dreams and hoping, 
I know, wonderful things for the people 


of his community. I did not ask him 
about the people—I felt that they meant 
everything to him, that he worked for 
them and with them, bringing them com- 
fort by his presence in the winter months 
and cheer in the summer with the con- 
certs and festival at Maverick. To call 
to himself in the short space of three 
years the people of his community, to 
have made them happier and to have 
infused into the lives of hundreds who 
never knew a feeling for beauty as ex- 
pressed in art—that is what Hervey 
White has done and is doing. I call that 
a true espousal of the cause of humanity. 
In word and action a democrat, a lover 
of nature and humanity, Hervey White 
stands in the foreground of the few men 
who can lead America to a finer culture 
and a more intelligent appreciation of 


art. He has solved the problem of 
art may be appreciated when he br 
it to the people. Rooting it there 
rooting it deep by making everyone 
joy a Maverick day is laying a four 
tion for all time, a foundation that 
will develop into a glorious struct 
reflecting in the years to come the lov», 
spirit of the man who conceived it. |; 
a little book of Hervey White’s pos 
“A Ship of Souls,” I read these li 
that glow with a faith that is beauti 
with an optimism that is free and no 
They read: 


“To endure the blast 
As it snaps the mast, 
And the skies, aghast, 
See Hell’s pit blown dry, 
Is to know the flood, 
The infinitude, 
Of the love and good 
Of the God on high.” 





THOUSANDS SING IN 
BUFFALO FESTIVAL 


Great “Song and Light” Also 
Farewell to the City’s 
Departing Soldiers 


UFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Sixty 

thousand persons cheered Buffalo’s 
soldier boys and fervently vowed to 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” when 
they gathered in Delaware Park on Fri- 
day evening, Aug. 31, for the great “Song 
and Light” Festival, arranged as a fare- 
well for Buffalo’s fighting contingent— 
the men of the Seventy-fourth Infantry, 
Third Artillery, Naval Militia, Buffalo 


base hospital units and workers under 
the Red Cross banners. 

Harry Barnhart, leader of the Com- 
munity Chorus and of the army music at 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., led 1500 
voices in a program that included Wag- 
ner’s “Hail, Bright Abode,” the Rubin- 
stein “Spring Song,” the “Hymn of Free 
Russia,” and groups of popular and 
patriotic songs that included “Dixie,” 


them into the “Star-Spangled Banner” 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” “Pack Up Your Troubles” and 
a score of others. Mrs. George Barrell 
of the Buffalo Community Chorus ma- 
terially assisted Mr. Barnhart in leading 
the singing of popular songs, and was 
also soloist of the evening. 

Many persons in this city were made 
familiar for the first time with light as 
a twin force with song in bringing beauty 
to the lives of thousands. Hundreds of 
colored lanterns, no two alike and each 
one an exquisite glowing color note of 
beauty, lighted the grounds and threw 
their soft radiance over the singers and 
the 3000 soldiers who, seated directly in 
front of the singers’ platform, made a 
striking color note themselves in their 
khaki service clothes. 

When the chorus sang alone the whole 
vast area of the park was in darkness, 
save for the subdued lighting of the 
multi-colored lanterns. When chorus 
and crowd joined in familiar songs the 
flood lights were turned on, making it 
possible for everyone to read the words 
of the songs, which were printed on the 
backs of the programs. Mr. Barnhart 
conducted the singing with an irresistible 
enthusiasm that quickly spread itself to 
the chorus, soldiers and crowd. The vol- 
ume of song that arose when he swept 


could have been heard to the farth: 
limits of the park. 

In addition to the program of sony 
there was a presentation of comfort kits 
to the soldiers by the Red Cross Chapter, 
the presentation of a flag to the Buffa) 
Base Hospital Unit by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and speeches 
by Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann and con 
manders of the Infantry, Artillery an‘ 
Naval Militia Corps. 





Albert Spalding Gives Recital for Men 
of “Rainbow Division” 


Giving concerts for the boys in khaki 
is becoming a habit with Albert Spald 
ing, the American violinist. On Sept 
6 Mr. Spalding and his accompan- 
ist, Andre Benoist, made the trip t 
Camp Mills, Mineola, where they gave : 
delightful evening’s entertainment to th: 
boys of the famous “Rainbow” Division 
under the command of Major-Genera| 
William A. Mann. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 

















TENOR 


Tojbe featured in the great Oriental Fantasy “CHU CHIN CHOW’ 
under the management of Elliott, Comstock and Cest 







GEORGE RASELY | 
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with the young tenor—whom 


That the serious aims of a conscientious and gifted artist must ultimately win recognition 
in every field of musical endeavor—given a progressive wide-awake manager ever on the alert 
for the best available talent, and quick to take advantage of every such opening, was recently 
proven in the case of George Rasely, the young American tenor, and Morris Gest, the enterprising 
theatrical impresario of the firm of Elliott, Comstock and Gest. 
of Mr. Rasely’s concert activities, had long believed that, with the present dearth of tenors in 
the light opera field, Mr. Rasely’s unique talents in that direction should bring him quick recog- 
nition once he were brought to the attention of the right producers. 
accomplished and when he did hear him sing, Mr. Gest instantly signed a long term contract 
he pronounced a ‘‘find’’—which, however, will not debar Mr. 
Rasely’s appearances in concert between seasons under the management of Mrs. Cowen. 


Gertrude F. Cowen, manager 


La Crosse, Wis., Tribune and Leader 


This was at length 








Press, May 18, 1917. 
“Tt is doubtful if La Crosse audiences 


by children—who had made merry on 
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the green and frolicked in their bizarre posit oe wens SS + es _—, 
costumes, applauded Miss Swirskaya in Boston Globe, April 19, 1916. Rasely. It is a voice of great brilliancy 
her zsthetic performances in the even- ‘Mr. Rasely’s singing at once discloses and steadiness, even throughout its range 

his sincerity, his instinctive musical feel- and guided by exemplary breath control.” 


ing. This audience included many ar- 
tists, to be sure, for Woodstock, as I have 
said, is a village that houses celebrities. 
Among the musicians who attended were 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hemstreet, Marie 
Tiffany, William Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, Anna Mae Bowman, 
Nathalie Jacus and Giulio Setti, chorus 
master of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who was visiting at Glenford, a 
few miles from Maverick. From Wood- 
stock’s art-colony there was a strong 
representation, prominent among them 
Birge Harrison, founder of the colony at 


ing, a voice of great possibilities in beauty 
and expression, and a personality which, 
while essentially manly, is one to invite 
interest in all that he does. Mr. Rasely 
was particularly successful in des Grieux’ 
narrative of ‘‘Le Réve,’”’ from ‘‘Manon.” 
Debussy’s ‘‘Le Temps a laissié son Man- 
teau’’ also was sung with due regard for 
its atmosphere. 


Guelph Evening Mercury and Advertiser, 
Guelph, Ont., Canada. July 5, 1917. 
‘“‘George Rasely proved by far the best 
tenor heard by a Guelph audience for 

several years, his beautifully clear, 

resonant organ charming all.”’ | i 

The Hamilton, Ont., Canada Spectator, = 
June 12, 1917. i 

“George Rasely is the possessor of a 
pure tenor of lovely quality and wide 
range.’’ 

The Daily Telegraph, Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada, July 7, 1917. 

“George Rasely, the young tenor who 
appeared for the first time, will not soon 
be forgotten in this city, as seldom have 
we been privileged to hear a singer of his 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (N. 
Y.), June 16, 1917, 
“George Rasely is the possessor of a 
beautiful tenor voice which he uses with 
delightful expressiveness,’’ 


Watertown, N. Y., Daily Times, June 
21, 1917. 


Ww stoc j 4 “The purity of tone and eloquent artic- ealibre.” 
)- sae“ oma ig rn Sobor 4 S ulation of text made the numbers sung by Petoskey, Mich., Evening News, July 24, 
ase, an Locnran, Mugene speicner, George Rasely of the utmost enjoyment 1917. 


“The Bay View, Mich., Chautauqua is in 
debt to Mr. Howard D. Barlow, its enter- 
prising musical director, for bringing Mr. 
Rasely. The audience was literally swept 
away by his wonderful voice and great 
emotional command, to which may _ be 
added a smiling, winning personality that 
makes every one his friend forthwith.” 


to his hearers.”’ 


The Troy, N. Y., Times, June 30, 1917. 

‘Possessing a rich tenor voice, George 
Rasely also sings with exquisite feeling 
and expression which he combines with 
real artistic insight and fine appreciation 
of the musical worth of his numbers.” 


Between seasons available for Oratorio and Recital appearances, Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Henry McFee, Christine Chaplin and 


Hester Miller. 


What Hervey White Has Done 


Unelaborate in execution as it is in 
spirit the Maverick Festival occupies a 
place in our music festivals that is at 
once in perfect accord with the spirit of 
our day and with the ideals of its father, #3 
Hervey White. It cannot be emphasized aco Sifsisiiiiiigii::::::::22:8i2¢ HEHEHE HEEL fie ZT2SEEEE22S:EE2222 FT SSETe se ettseetseteeeesseeetteeeettetttttteetteces eects 
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ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Our friends, the musicians—two Ger- 
mans, the Frenchman and one Italian— 
of whom I wrote you some time ago as 
representative of the large number of 
those in the musical world who do not 
read the daily papers and only know 
what is going on from hearsay, have 
foregathered again. 

This time the conversation turned on 
the revelations that our former Ambas- 
sador Gerard, to which I have referred 
several times, is making in the publica- 
tions that are appearing in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. You may remember 
that I told you that when one of the Ger- 
man musicians was asked what he had to 


say with regard to the reported outrages 
by the German armies, how he could de- 
fend the sinking of the Lusitania and 
other matters, had replied: “All lies, lies, 
coming from English papers.” 

This time this German musician took 
up the slanders which, he claimed, had 
been published concerning the German 
Crown Prince, and said that a friend of 
his had written to him from Philadelphia 
stating that Mr. Gerard in one of his 
recent publications had said that he could 
not subscribe to the general opinion of 
the Crown Prince, whom he had found 
a most agreeable man and the possessor 
of considerable intellectual power; that 
he was undoubtedly popular in Germany 
and was a good sportsman. With regard 
to his eagerness for war, the German 
stated that his friend in Philadelphia 
had also quoted Mr. Gerard as saying 
that the Crown Prince had called this 
war “the most stupid ever waged in his- 
tory.” 

In looking up Mr. Gerard’s articles I 
find that this is correct, but I also find 
that some time before that, in one of 
these same articles, our former Ambas- 
sador had quoted a lady who had written 
out for him the exact words the Crown 
Prince had used when she had had an 
interview with hifi and which were to 
the effect that she had given him Norman 
Angell’s book, which seeks to prove that 
war is unprofitable, to which the Crown 
Prince had replied that “whether war 
was profitable or not, after he came to 
the throne there would be war—if not 
before—just for the fun of it,” and that 
he had added that “the plan was to at- 
tack and conquer France, then England 
and after that the United States. Russia 
was also to be conquered, and then Ger- 
many would be master of the world!” 

It would seem from this, therefore, 
that Mr. Gerard had practically contra- 
dicted himself with regards to the views 
we have to take of the Crown Prince. I 
allude to the matter for the reason that 
it is but just, as so much has been said 
that is derogatory with regard to the 
heir to the German Empire, to state any- 
thing from an authority which shows the 
other side, for we are all too prone to 
judge, hastily, from ex parte statements. 

With many in this country the Crown 
Prince will always be kindly regarded, 
for the reason that it was through his 
favor principally, and later through that 
of his father, the Emperor himself, that 
our own Geraldine Farrar obtained the 
opportunity and the vogue she acquired 
in Berlin, much to the disgust and jeal- 
ousy of the German prime donne at the 
time. 

* *” + 

While I am explaining, it may be well 
for me to say that I understand that 
Mr. F. S. Hastings, who, you know, is a 
prominent man in New York and one 
of the executors of the late President 


Cleveland’s will, also one of the vice- 
presidents of the Oratorio Society, has 
written a letter in which he completely 
exonerates the late conductor of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Louis Koemmenich, with re- 
gard to the charges he had brought 
against Mr. Koemmenich, to the effect 
that Mr. Koemmenich had used his posi- 
tion as conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety to force soloists to understand that 
their engagements for this society in- 
cluded certain obligations to him as con- 
ductor, in the way of being paid for his 
services in going over the music which 
they were to sing. 

You may remember that at the time 
I told you that if the charges were well 
founded Mr. Koemmenich was _ simply 
doing what several conductors of or- 
chestras had been doing for a long time, 
and that I personally could not see why 
they should not be paid for their serv- 
ices when they devoted their time, ex- 
perience and skill to preparing soloists 
for their concerts. Of course, such ac- 
tion might easily be carried to extremes, 
and in that way might come under the 
characterization of “graft.” 

However, it is but fair to Mr. Koem- 
menich that the exoneration should get 
the same publicity that the charges re- 


ceived. 
* * . 


Now we come to another matter which 
illustrates the inability of even distin- 
guished musicians to regard criticism 
with which they disagree in any other 
manner than as being inspired by venal- 
ity or personal hostility. And so let me 
bring forward George Barrére, the art- 
ist and distinguished flautist, who with 
his Barrére Ensemble has done notable 
work in New York and, indeed, has given 
us a number of recitals which have been 
not only interesting, but wholly charm- 
ing and of a high order of musical ex- 
cellence. Our dear Barrére, with char- 
acteristic Gallic fervor, has arisen to 
champion the cause of Pierre Monteux, 
the conductor whose recent concerts with 
the Civic Orchestra came under discus- 
sion in the press and in your own col- 
umns. Let me add that Otto H. Kahn, 
the principal backer of these concerts, 
explicitly asked the press for unrestricted 
criticism of Mr. Monteux’s work. 

Mr. Barrére wholly disagrees with 
what your critic, Mr. Peyser, wrote 
about Mr. Monteux’s concerts, and he 
also finds fault that Monteux was crit- 
icised for not having a single American 
composition on his programs, although 
the mere term “Civic Orchestra” would 
have implied that this was more or less 
of a local organization, which should 
have been at least sufficiently American 
to permit some compositions by Amer- 
icans (not necessarily of English birth 
or American citizens) to appear on his 
programs. 

For my own part, I only know of Mr. 
Monteux as a conductor at the time when 
he directed some of the performances of 
the Russian Ballet, when he seemed to 
me to be a man of talent, of experience 
and considerable musicianly ability. I 
waited, however, to form a final opinion 
with regard to his particular place in 
the musical world till I could hear him 
under other auspices. I was not present 
at any of the Civic Orchestra concerts, 
so I cannot pass any opinion upon his 
work there. 

That, however, is not to the point one 
way or another. I am not going at this 
moment to discuss whether Mr. Monteux 
was too severely treated by your critic, 
but what I am going to take up is Mr. 
Barrére’s general attitude in defense of 
his friend. 

According to Mr. Barrére, he was not 
criticised, but “roasted.” The statements 
made about him by your critic were 
“rabid,” also “untrue.” In commenting 
upon your critic’s statement—that is, if 
he quotes him correctly—that “the con- 
ductor did not follow the soloist,” Mr. 
Barrere says: “He did not and would 
not care to do so. To follow means to go 
after, and Monteux tried, and always 
succeeded, to go with the soloist.” Hav- 
ing said this, Mr. Barrére refers to your 
critic as “a professional knocker.” This 
will appear strange to those who know 
how often your critic has found occasion 
to praise highly the work of orchestras, 
of conductors and of soloists. 

With regard to the charge that Mr. 
Monteux had not put on his program 
any work by an American, Mr. Barrére 
states that it was not fair to expect a 
man who has just come over among us 
to be Americanized from the beginning. 
“And then,” he asks with considerable 
force, “has any other noted foreign con- 
ductor done so in such a short time?” 

Frankly speaking, I must in this agree 
with Mr. Barrére. But it does not fol- 
low that because we have tolerated the 
situation for so many years, we should 
continue to do so. ' 

The particular point, however, to 
which I wish to call attention is where 
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Oscar Seagle, baritone and authority on vocal matters. 


For many years 


associated with Jean de Reszke in Paris 





Mr. Barrére suggests—indeed, he almost 
positively states—that because Mr. Mon- 
teux did not advertise in your columns, 
therefore he was unfairly and, indeed, 
most improperly criticised. Here we 
come to the crux of the whole situation. 
To the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
who may, no doubt, not always agree with 
the views of the writers—indeed, I do 
not always do so myself—such a charge 
is absolutely baseless, and no one should 
know this better than Mr. Barrére him- 
self, who received considerable notice in 
your columns—indeed, was greatly aided 
by them in the early parts of his inde- 
pendent career as a musician—long be- 
fore his announcements appeared in your 
paper. 

Excitable Frenchman as Mr. Barrére 
no doubt is, especially when he arises to 
champion a fellow countryman, he should 
surely have enough commonsense to real- 
ize that a musical paper run on the prin- 
ciple which he suggests must have so 
little influence as to be wholly unworthy 
the lengthy diatribe he has taken such 
pains to compose. Such a sheet would 
be simply so far beneath contempt as to 
be wholly unworthy of notice with regard 
to whatever it said, whether in praise or 
dispraise. 

But the matter goes even further. 
Does Mr. Barrére realize that when he 
takes the ground that whatever appears 
in a musical paper is dictated wholly by 
commercial reasons, which I will admit 
is true of certain disreputable sheets that 
we all know about, he is himself playing 
right into the hands of those who prac- 
tise the very things he would condemn? 

And did Mr. Barrére ever realize that, 
from the position of the publisher and 
editor, there are as many “commercial- 
ists’—to use a polite word—among the 
profession itself as there is or ever will 
be among the musical journals? . 

I can give instance after instance of 


professional musicians, of managers, who 
hold a club over the editor and the pub- 
lisher, threatening to withdraw their 
support if a single word is printed which 
In any way passes the line of the high- 
est possible praise. 

I could go even further and tell you 

of musicians who have gone about 
spreading the most untruthful reports 
of a paper which had dared, even faintly, 
to suggest that their work was not al- 
ways of the best. 
_{ can tell you of an artist of distine- 
tion who, having been told frankly at 
the time that he wanted to place an ad- 
vertisement in your columns, that that 
did not mean the command of the edi- 
torial or news columns and who, having 
thereupon declined to advertise, went out 
and said you had threatened him. 

All of which I submit to Monsieur 
Barrére’s patience and kindly considera- 
tion, with the added suggestion that if 
Pierre Monteux is such a distinguished 
conductor as he sincerely believes him 
to be, he will later on show it in the per- 
formances at the Metropolitan. Then it 
will be made clear whether your critic’s 
estimate of him is justified or not. Then, 
with the exceptional opportunity he will 
have with the splendid orchestra at the 
Metropolitan and, with sufficient re- 
hearsals, the lack for which, by the bye, 
is one of the reasons which Mr. Barrére 
stated that Monteux did not produce any 
American compositions in the Civie Or- 
chestral concerts, he will be able to show 
to the musical world and to the critics 
where his proper place is, for then he 
will come directly in comparison with the 
many distinguished conductors, past and 
present, who have appeared at our great 
opera house. 

. 7 s 


Apropos of the American composer, I 
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notice with satisfaction that San Fran- 
cisco is to have another season of the 
Symphony Orchestra, with our old and 
distinguished friend, Alfred Hertz, the 
conductor. The program plans for the 
coming season are attracting much pub- 
lic interest for the reason that Mr. Hertz 
has announced that he will give a prom- 
inent place to works of several local and 
other American composers, among whom 
are Frederick Jacobi, Frederick Zech, 
Herman Genss, Chadwick and Victor 
Herbert. 

To begin with, these names suggest to 
you right away one of the things that 
you and I have been contending for 
a long time—namely, that the general 
disparagement of the American com- 
poser, the general disinclination to give 
him even a hearing, has militated even 
against the foreigners who were here. 
In other words, it was one thing to be 
a German in Berlin and another thing 
to be a German in New York. By which 
I mean that a composition coming from 
a German in Berlin or Vienna or Munich 
would receive at least fair and respect- 
ful consideration. But let the same Ger- 
man offer the same composition when he 
was in New York and it would most 
probably be turned down. It would prob- 
ably not even be looked at. To such an 
extent had our craze for everything for- 
eign gone that it militated not only 
against those who were of American 
birth, but even against those foreigners 
who had come to us, and who could not 
get an opportunity simply because they 
were in this country. 

That Hertz is going to produce Victor 
Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” is also a 
step in advance. For years Victor Her- 
bert has complained, with considerable 
justice, that he was entitled to consider- 
ation not merely as a composer of light, 
tuneful opera, but as a composer of more 
serious works, and that one of his dis- 
gruntlements with the critics was that 
they refused to consider him from the 
more serious part of his work and, in- 
deed, that he had had difficulty in get- 
ting a hearing for such work. Which 
shows again another prejudice on the 
part of not only conductors, but of the 
musical public—namely, that when they 
are accustomed to hear a man in a cer- 
tain line of work they refuse to accept 
him in another. The actors on the stage 
know this only too well. When for years 
an actor has been appearing in, we will 
say, comedy roles, however eager and, 
indeed, able he may be to appear in 
tragedy, the public would never accept 
him in that. 

It all comes down to this—that what 
is really needed, as I have told you again 
and again, is a change of attitude on the 
part of the public itself; that it shall 
dismiss all prejudice with regard to na- 
tionality, personality, one way or an- 
other, and hear work purely “on the 
merits” and nothing else, and particu- 
larly be well disposed to those who are 
trying to earn their bread here and who 
are with us in sympathy with our insti- 
tutions and are Americans in spirit, even 
if they have not taken out their papers. 

Incidentally, let me say that it would 
appear from the announcements that 
Hertz has finally managed to overcome 
the local jealousy and opposition there 
was to him when he first went out to 
San Francisco and has now an assured 
position, to which, indeed, he is entitled 
by his unquestioned ability, his experi- 
ence and the fact, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, that he has insisted from the 
start that he be given the means to get 
together a body of first-class musicians 
and also to have that sufficiency of re- 
hearsals which, we all know, is the one 
absolute necessity to enable the conduc- 
tor to really show what he can do and 
what he is worth. 

* * a 

In my last letter I referred to an in- 
terview that distinguished and charming 
operatic artist, Frieda Hempel, had 
given, in which she expressed her dis- 
approval of our American summer re- 
sorts and contrasted Long Beach, with its 
invasion every Sunday by the common 
people, who came to disport on the sands 
and leave all kinds of paper and débris 
behind them, with her much-beloved 
Ostend in Belgium, to which she was ac- 
customed to go every summer and rest, 
recuperate and get ready for the coming 
season of opera. 

It is unfortunate that Mme. Hempel 
should have chosen Long Beach in which 
to spend her vacation, for reasons well 
known to New Yorkers. Long Beach is 
simply a comparatively new resort, con- 
sisting of some hotels and a number of 
cottages, but it is certainly not repre- 


sentative of our summer resorts from 
Madame’s point of view. Had she gone 
to some of the resorts on the Jersey 
coast, Elberon and along there, and cer- 
tainly had she gone up to Bar Harbor 
or Newport, or to the Upper Saranac 
in the Adirondacks or to the Bretton 
Woods in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, she would have found the 
elegant life, the beautiful villas and 
would have been received and enter- 
tained with exuberant hospitality by 
those who have been delighted and 
charmed with her performances at the 
opera. 

It is the unfortunate habit of so many 
foreigners not so much to judge us 
wrongly, but to take up persons, things 
and places which are wholly unrepre- 
sentative and believe that therefrom 
they can judge everything and everybody 
American. 

ES + a” 


That ever youthful, though veteran 
artist and piano pedagogue, Alexander 
Lambert, I notice is still to the fore and 
is announcing that his season for pupils 
is about to open. If I remember rightly, 
Lambert tried to retire some time ago 
and take it easy, just as if such an ener- 
getic musician could take it easy and con- 
fine himself to visiting his friends and 
playing pinochle with them. Not only 
musicians, but even business men dis- 
cover that they cannot, after years of 
activity, suddenly retire with any satis- 
faction to themselves, their family, their 
friends and “take it easy,” as it 1s called. 
Such men, particularly musicians of long 
experience and unquestioned distinction 
as Lambert, are at their very best when 
they have reached what is called the 
“years of wisdom.” Then, even if they 
are bachelors, they are no longer liable 
to have a “dead set” made at them by an 
army of female pupils, all bent on matri- 
monial excursions, so they can confine 
themselves purely to their professional 
work, without fear of having some 
luscious blonde or brunette suddenly 
throw her arms about them in an ecstasy 
of appreciation. 

I wonder how many of the many nota- 
ble pupils that Lambert has turned out, 
some of whom have won distinction, ever 
thought of the quiet, painstaking, con- 
scientious master, with whom it was in- 
deed a privilege to have studied? For 
Lambert was always more than a 
teacher. As you know, he had been a 
piano soloist at one time of great dis- 
tinction, besides which he is a cultured 
man, with a fine sense of humor and an 
inimitable stock of anecdotes to help 
and cheer the student’s hour or half 
hour. Such men are rare, and they are 
happiest when they are working right 
to the end, as did Leschetizky and others. 


* * * 


It is curious how we get into a rut, 
especially with our prejudices, and how 
greatly this influences our writers, our 
thinkers and even our statesmen. You 
see it on the stage, you see it even in 
our comic papers. We used to be af- 
flicted, till the revolution in dramatic 
life came through Zola, Ibsen, Brieux, 
Schnitzler, Maeterlinck, Synge, Wolff 
and others. There were always the types 
in the old days. The lawyer was always 
shown to be a_ moth-eaten-headed 
schemer. The doctor was always the 
amiable friend of the family. The Jew 
was always represented as a kind of 
unctuous, money-lending shark (modelled 
on Shylock) or occupying his leisure 
time with incendiarism. The negro was 
always shown to be devoted to chicken 
stealing. The Frenchman lived on frogs’ 
legs, the German on sauerkraut and 
pretzels, beer and leberwurst. It was 
only the young American man who, from 
start to finish, was a hero and wore a 
halo of honesty and impeccable virtue. 
Incidentally, there were various pairs 
of lovers, a lost will which turned up 
at the opportune moment in the last act, 
while the comedy element was always 
supplied by a gentleman who spent his 
time thinking up “impromptus.”  In- 
deed, the stage was as artificial, even in 
France, which has given us so much fine 
literature in recent years, as the life it 
misrepresented. 

I had an opportunity the other day of 
hearing a story told by some musicians 
which illustrates this point. I shall en- 
deavor to give it to you as the German 
musician told it. 

“A colored man,” said he, “died und 
vent to Heaven. He knocked at de gate 
of Heaven, und oud came St. Peter. Und 
de colored man, he said: 

“*T vould like to get in.’ 

“Und St. Peter said: 

“*Vell, you haf been a goot man on 
de earth and I vill let you in, aldough 
even up here der iss a prejudice against 
de gentlemen of color.’ 

“Und St. Peter said, too: ‘Mein 
friendt, because you have been a goot 
man on earth you shall haf von wish.’ 


“Und de colored man, he thought a 
minute und he said: 

“‘*Mr. St. Peter, I vould like to have 
a million dollars in gold.’ 

“Und den St. Peter took him by de 
hand und showed him a big pile of gold, 
and said: ‘Mein friendt, you go und 
count oud a million for yourself und be 
happy.’ 

“So de colored man, he sat down and 
began to count oud dot million. Soon 
after a Jew came up to the gates of 
Heaven und knocked, und said: 


“‘Mr. St. Peter, I know I am not ex- 
actly of your faith, but somehow dey 
vould not have me down below und so I 
came to you.’” 

“Und St. Peter, he said: ‘Mein friendt, 
you have been a goot man on earth. You 
have been charitable, whatever your 
faults, und, aldough der iss a prejudice 
up here against your peoples, I vill let 
you in.’ 

“Und den St. Peter said to him: ‘As 
you have been a goot man, you shall also 
haf von vish, vhatever you like.’ 

“Und der Jew, he said, looking aroundt 
und seeing de colored man counting out 
all dot gold: ‘St. Peter, if it is de same 
to you, I vould like fifty dollars of fake 
jewelry und an hour mit dat colored 
gentleman.’ 

“Und St. Peter, he said: ‘Go ahead.’ 

“Und so der Jew vent und introduced 
himself to de colored gentleman, und it 
was not long, in less dan an hour, ven 
de colored gentleman was wearing de 
jewelry und de Jew had de million.” 

As they were all laughing at this story, 
a little, old, weazened musician, with 
a pronounced nose, said: 

“Ja! Dot ist a very good story, und 
very amusing. But you have not finished 
der story. Let me finish it for you.” 

And then he spoke as follows: 

“While der Jew was packing up de 
million in bags, getting it ready for ship- 
ment, another man, mit a long, white 
beard, very pale und thin, mit a long 
stick such as de mountain climbers use, 
came und looked through de gate of 
Heaven, und saw de Jew mit de million. 
Und he called softly to him, und said 
‘Isaac!’ Und Isaac frowned, und said: 
‘Vell, vat iss?’ Und de old man called 
again, ‘Isaac, Isaac, do you know me?’ 
Und der Jew, he said: ‘Yes, you are de 
great vanderer who represents our peo- 
ples.” Und de old man said: ‘Yes, 
Isaac, unt our peoples iss suffering 
greatly everywhere. Dey are being killed 
und tortured in dis war, und der little 
ones have been killed, und dere iss 
great troubles, specially in de East, und 


I vant you to gif me dot million for de 
suffering und de poor.’ Und der Jew, he 
scratched his head a bit und he said: 
‘Vell, it iss a little hard, but you shall 
have de million for de poor und de suf- 
fering. But I pray you, please, let me 
have at least fifty dollar to buy some 
more fake jewelry und two dollars for 
my expenses.’ ” 

All of which shows you how, with all 
our prejudice, charity covers a multitude 
of sins, and that “the ruling passion’ 
continues even after death. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


DANIEL MAYER ARTISTS 
AID FRENCH CHILDREN 


Maximilian Pilzer Heads Program Given 
at Paterson, N. J., Before an 
Audience of 3000 


PATERSON, N. J., Sept. 10.—Paterson 
is devoting this week to a mammoth 
collection campaign in aid of the father- 


less children of France. It began its 
work last night with an entertainment 
at the Regent Theater, consisting of a 
lecture by M. Lausanne of Paris, editor 
of Le Matin, and a concert given at the 
personal expense of Daniel Mayer, the 
New York musical manager, before an 
audience of nearly 3000 persons. 

The artists were Maximilian Pilzer, 
the violinist; Mrs. Frank Taylor Os- 
trander, lieder singer, and Dorothy Pil- 
zer, mezzo-soprano, Mr. Pilzer’s sister. 
All three artists met with the warmest 
reception, the ladies being presented with 
beautiful bouquets of flowers by the com- 
mittee, while Mr. Pilzer’s reception de- 
veloped into a triumph, especially after 
his playing of the “Zigeunerweisen,” by 
Sarasate. As his E string snapped just 
after the commencement of the allegro 
movement, Mr. Pilzer, without stopping 
for a second, completed the movement on 
the A string. It was a tour de force 
which was appreciated by the audience, 
for they greeted him with a storm of ap- 
plause. 











De Luca Contemplates New York 


Recital 


Giuseppe De Luca, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, acceding 
to requests of many friends, is contem- 
plating giving a song recital at some 
concert hall in New York next season. 
Mr. De Luea sings in French, Italian, 
German, English and Russian. 
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LOS ANGELES TO 
HEAR MANY ARTISTS 


Announcements for Coming Season 
Show Long List of 


Notables 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 31.—Delayed 
somewhat by local and outside conditions 
which now have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, Manager L. E. Behymer an- 
nounces his program of musical attrac- 
tions for the season just opening. Pad- 
erewski will fire the opening gun on Oct. 
2 and 6. Of course, he is sure of crowded 
houses. 

Mr. Behymer has arranged three Phil- 


harmonic courses for Los Angeles for 
the coming season. Margarete Matze- 
nauer, contralto, will open the first 
series—her initial appearance here. 
Others on this course are Eugen Ysaye, 
Emelio de Gogorza, Leopold Godowsky, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Frieda Hempel and 
Theo. Karle, tenor. 

The second Philharmonic series will 
be given Thursday evenings, opening 
Nov. 15 with a recital by Alma Gluck, 
accompanied by Coenraad Bos. Then fol- 
lows Harold Bauer, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Reinald Werrenrath, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Emil Oberhoffer, Cecil Fanning and 
Mischa Elman. 

There is also to be a series of matinée 
recitals, which will be inaugurated by 
Jeanne Jomelli, the afternoon of Nov. 3. 
All of these concerts are given Satur- 
days. The rest are by Leo Ornstein, 
Maud Powell and some of the artists 
mentioned above, Gogorza, Ysaye and 
Gluck. 

Out of all these, Mr. Behymer has 
grouped a number together and calls 
them his “Student Courses.” One will 
include Matzenauer, Jomelli, Gogorza, 
Werrenrath, Hempel or Fanning; of in- 
strumentalists, Ornstein, Bauer, Ysaye, 
Godowsky, Powell and Elman. It is 
doubtful if a stronger student course 
ever has been arranged—certainly not in 
Los Angeles. The rates for the student 
courses, seven concerts of either instru- 
mentalists or vocalists, is from $5 up, 
according to location of seats. 

Other recitals will be given by the 
Cherniavsky Trio, possibly the Zoellner 
Quartet, Yvette Guilbert and the per- 
formance of Isadora Duncan and her 
company of dancers. 

Besides all these, and not in the Phil- 
harmonic courses, are two recitals by 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who is dated for May, 
1918. 

With the performances of the La Scala 
Opera Company, the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and concerts by the local Symphony 
Orchestra, the Ellis, the Lyric and the 
Orpheus Clubs and the chamber music 
organizations, there certainly will be no 
lack of concert opportunities for music- 
lovers in Los Angeles this season. 

W. F. G. 


EXTENSIVE TOUR MADE BY 
INTERNATIONAL ORCHESTRA 


Seventy-One Towns Visited During 
Chautauqua Tour of Percival 
Musical Forces 


“The International Concert Orches- 
tra,” Frank E. Percival, director, has 
made an extensive tour through the 
Northwest this summer in Chautauquas. 
The orchestra visited six States—lIowa, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, giving concerts 
daily for the various Chautauquas. 

Seventy-one towns were visited. Mr. 
Percival, who is director of music in the 
Sioux City (Iowa) High School and cor- 
respondent for MUSICAL AMERICA for 
Sioux City, will take the orchestra out 
again next season for the International 
Chautauquas. 

Their programs this year were varied 
to suit the tastes of mixed audiences, 
ranging from classical numbers to popu- 
lar songs. There were eleven players: 

















FAMOUS MUSICIANS GATHERED FOR 
THE GROVE PLAY IN CALIFORNIA 









































hae accompanying picture was taken recently at the summer encampment of the San Francisco Bohemian Club, held at 


the Bohemian Grove, Russian Rive 


Grove Plays, together with distinguished musicians who were guests of the club. From left to right, back row: 


r, Gal. 


The portraits include musicians who have composed music for the annual 


Clarence 


Eddy, George Hamlin, I. J. Paderewski, Dr. Arthur Weiss; front row, Edward F. Schneider, Wallace A. Sabin, Joseph D. 
Redding. Dr. H. J. Stewart. The cartoon hanging from the tree represents Templeton Crocker and Joseph D. Redding, author 
and composer of this year’s Grove Play, ““The Land of Happiness.” 





First violins, Harold Ryder Harvey, Ar- 
thur E. Lathe and Harry Larson; viola, 
Paul Beppler; bass, William O. Taylor; 
flute, Bernard Palm; clarinet, George A. 
Carlson; cornet, Emmet O’Grady; trom- 
bone, Leroy A. Kurdle; drums, Cloyce 
Parks; pianist and reader, Mrs. Winifred 
C. Caverly. 


Olive Nevin at Her Home in Pennsy]- 
vania 


Olive Nevin, the soprano, is now at 
her home in Sewickley, Pa., after having 
spent a part of the summer at Point 
Chautauqua, where she won laurels as a 
swimmer and diver. She sang at the 
Barnes House and at a Sunday night 
concert at the Civic Club, giving Bach- 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” Since her re- 
turn to Sewickley she has been substi- 
tuting in the Presbyterian Church. She 
expects to leave for New York early this 
month and will make this city her head- 
quarters during the season. She will 
sing at a number of concerts and re- 
citals in the East. 





MARIE MORRISEY 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York 


CONTRALTO 


EMMA ROBERTS NOW 
EXPERT AUTOMOBILIST 


Contralto Believes 


in Acquisition of 


Practical Accomplishments These Days 
—Her Season Soon to Open 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ESTABLISHED 1867 

All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the school year. In- 
structs trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European Conservatories, lhe faculty 
numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. re 

ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 

Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. The most completely equipped 
buildings devoted to music in America, Day and resident students may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





plishments. 
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Emma Roberts, Contralto 


Each summer vacation adds something 
new to Emma Roberts’s varied accom- 


Last year this gifted Amer- 


ican contralto spent the summer in an 
Adirondack camp at Merrill, N. Y., and 
between her hours of practice and prep- 
aration for her recital programs took 
up the study of rhythmic’ dancing. 
Dancing in her bare feet on the dewy 
grass was what the instructor prescribed 
and the costumes worn were Grecian in 
their simplicity and brevity, since the 
camp was confined exclusively to mem- 
bers of thé fair sex. This year Miss 
Roberts has taken up motoring and re- 
ports from Connecticut points and re- 
sorts along the New England shore in- 
dicate that she has become very expert 
at the wheel. 

“It is something that everyone should 
know how to do,” Miss Roberts writes. 
“Tf never realized how almost useless I 
was until I had to fill out my information 
blank in the recent New York State mil- 
itary census. I had to confess that 1] 
couldn’t drive an automobile, a motor 
boat, a motorcycle or an aeroplane. A 
sewing -machine seemed to be about the 
only mechanical device with which I had 
had experience, so I made up my mind 
that I would not let another summer 
pass without learning something about 
motors. It is most fascinating and now 
if my country needs me to drive ambu- 
lances in France, I shall be able to reply: 
‘Ready!’ ” 

Miss Roberts is now in the White 
Mountains and will return this month 
to New York preparatory to a busy sea- 
son, which includes engagements with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in 
both the Carnegie and A®£olian Hall 
series, with the Detroit Symphony and 
recitals in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Erie, Scranton and elsewhere. 





















ITINERARY OF 


BOSTON GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


(Of Massachusetts ) 


MAX RABINOFF 


Managing Director 
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10,000 HEARD IN 
PHILADELPHIA SING 


Most Successful Gathering of 
Season Held—Will Continue 
During Winter 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 10, 1917. 





More than 10,000 people, massed on the 
City Hall plaza Monday evening, took 
part in the biggest community sing that 
Philadelphia has ever witnessed since the 
movement was inaugurated early this 
summer. The vast multitude joined in 
hearty song with such vim and vigor as 
to convince the casual onlooker that com- 
munity singing has securely fastened its 
grip upon the public and has come to 
stay, at least as far as this city is con- 
cerned. The evening’s program opened 
with several numbers by the Police Band, 
an organization of some forty well 
trained instrumentalists, and was fol- 
lowed shortly afterward by the song 
festival, led by a quartet of brass and 
Jere Shaw, tenor, who gave valuable as- 
sistance with swinging tempos. The 
songs were all well known and embraced 
those of a sentimental as well as a patri- 
otic character. 

John F. Braun, president of the Com- 
munity Singing Association, under whose 
auspices the affair was given, declared 
that during the past summer more than 
100,000 persons have taken part in these 
“sings.” 

“Now that we are in the midst of a 
great war,” Mr. Braun said, “it becomes 
necessary more than ever that we keep 
the fires of our patriotism burning 
brightly. One of the most potent means 
of doing this is by assembling as we have 
to-night, in order to sing our patriotic 











A RECORD 


THAT WILL MAKE : 
TALKING - MACHINE 
HISTORY 


_ “FLAG of my HEART” 


(By Gustave Ferrari) 
Sung by 


~WERRENRATH 


This stirring song, 
which the Victor 
| Talking Machine ‘a. 
has placed on the 
market, will be fea 
tured in all of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s pro- 
grams next season. 
Met. Wolfsohn 
Bureau 


(Chickering Piano 
Used) 

























songs and then these old-time songs that 
everyone should know. The Community 
Singing Association was founded for the 
purpose of bringing about these gather- 
ings and giving everyone an opportunity 
to sing with his neighbor so that we may 
all become better citizens and better 
Americans.” 

The continuance of these meetings is 
now assured and many indoor “sings” 
will be held during the coming winter. 
Such prominent musicians as_ Ralph 
Kinder, Stanley Muschamp, Dr. Enoch 
Pearson, Albert Hoxie, Jere Shaw, Anne 
McDonough, Henry Hotz, James Francis 
Cooke, Jere March and Oswald Blake 
have pledged their support and will con- 
duct at various times. 

M. B. SWAAB. 


WANTS SHEET MUSIC AND 
INSTRUMENTS FOR TROOPS 


War Council of Y. M. C. A. Makes 
Musical Supplies for American 
Fighters in France 


Sheet music and portable musical in- 
struments are in great demand among 
the American troops in France. Three 
thousand pieces of music, including 
thirty different titles, have been sent 
over recently in response to an urgent 
request from E. C. Carter, who is at 
the head of the group of Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries who 
are carrying on the work with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. These 
music sheets were the gifts of patriotic 
publishers in this country. Much more 
sheet music of all kinds is needed, ex- 
cept of course vocal pieces for female 
voices, while grand opera selections in 
other than English would find little use. 
Folk songs, popular melodies from 
musical comedies, and part songs and 
solos for male voices are all in order, 
while all sorts of instrumental selec- 
tions, from the classics to the most re- 
cent compositions in syncopated time, 
both for ensemble and for solo work, will 
be welcomed. 

Orchestras, glee clubs and minstrel 
shows will be organized among the men 
overseas but all instruments and other 
equipment must be sent from the United 
States. All sheet music together with 
appropriate instruments for regular or- 
chestra work, as well as guitars, banjos, 
mandolins, ukuleles, and even accordeons 
and mouth organs, should be forwarded, 
carriage prepaid, to the Shipping Room 
of the National War Work Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Madison Square Garden, 31 East 26th 
St., New York City, marked for ship- 
ment to France. Music and instruments 
should be in good order. All inquiries 
regarding these matters should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of Equipment 
and Supplies, P. F. Jerome, 124 East 
28th St., New York City. 








Effa Ellis Perfield has arrived in New 
York from Lake George. She is starting 
her season’s classes, which give promise 
of being larger than last year. She is 
at the Touraine Hotel in East Thirty- 
ninth Street. 





Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, opens his 
season by participating at the concert at 
Madison Square Garden on Sept. 27 to 
be given by the Humanitarian Cult. His 
regular concert season does not start 
until Oct. 2 in Detroit. 
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“TOSCA” AT RAVINIA IS FEAST | 


MARGUERITE BERIZA 


SUPERB IN LEADING ROLE 


Marguerite Beriza as Tosca, was superb.—Al- 
brecht Montgelas, Chicago Examiner, July 9, 


BERIZA REPEATS SUCCESS 


Madame Beriza, who last year counted Tosca 
among her most genuine successes, repeated her 
excellent performance, looking as usual, stat- 
uesque and beautiful in the handsome costume 


is her acting, forceful and at times quite tragic.— 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


In the title role Marguerite Beriza repeated 
her success of last season and once more charmed 
by her excellent soprano voice (at its best in this 
part), her intelligent interpretation and beautiful 
stage presence.—Musical Courier, July 19, 1917. 


Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 1453 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 


Her voice is at its best in this role, as 
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The Trio de Lutece, that exquisite little band composed of George Barrere, 
—= Flute ; Carlos Salzedo, Harp, and Paul Kéfer, “Cello, performed satires by 
Ravel and Casella. As played by the three they caused actual roars of 
<S laughter among a most dignified musical audience. The impudence of 
: them, no less than their cleverness, justified their exposition. Why suould’nt 
— we music lovers have a bit of fun once in a while ?— New York Evening World. —— 
— It is seldom that chamber musicians escape equally the tawdry and the tech- i 
= nical, and fascinate both learned and unlearned auditor with a performance — 
—— distinguished for an exquisite delicacy arising to poetic levels. — St. Paul 
— Pioneer Press. 
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Appeared with 
1917  Gadski 


1 


1916 


1915-1916 Graveure 
, Maud Powell 
1914-1915 a 


1913-1914 | Maude 


Francis Moore 


Pianist 





Accompanist 
Teacher 


’ ( May Peterson 

Other Artists— | Paul Reimers 

| Alwin Schroeder 

) Eddy Brown 

| Olive Kline 
David Hochstein 

Madame Gills 


Address: 106 Northern Ave., 
New York 
Tel. 9711 St. Nicholas 

















Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. What a wonderful study they 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be t« 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the, 


bad.” ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de 
Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich Tetrazzini, 
Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 
for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 

Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


world’s greatest artists. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


’ 





Schumann -Heink 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 

Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- ; 24 
cally coordineted and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
Victor reproduction. 
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FAMOUS CARILLON IN AN ENGLISH 





CHURCH 











Recital on the Bells of Cattistock 
in Dorset Recalls Fascinating 
History of These Chimes in 
Various Lands—Belgium Es- 
pecially the Land of Bells Un- 
til the War Silenced Them— 
Cost of the Bells—Their Mo- 


tive Power 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Sept. 1, 1917. 


MUSICAL event of unusual attrac- 
tiveness of the present summer has 
been the recital given by Professor J. 
Denyn, the carillonneur of Malines 
Cathedral, at the beautiful church of 
Sts. Peter and Paul of Cattistock, in 
Dorset, where the vicar, the Rev. R. P. 
Stickland, is a great bell enthusiast and 
has completed and carried on the work 
begun and left to him by the late vicar, 
the Rev. H. Keith Barnes. The program 
of the recital was given in a recent is- 
sue of MUSICAL AMERICA, but a word or 
two more on Carillons may not be out 
of place. 

From earliest times it has been the 
custom to decorate and inscribe bells as 
a memorial to their donur and we are 
given the various inscriptions on those 
at Cattistock, some of the costliest of 
which bear the names of Wingfield 
Digby (Lord of the Manor), Barnes, 
Toppin, Still, Marten Rooke, Ward, 
Pope, Wightman, Hankey, Hemming, 
Duff and Garforth. 

Cost of a Carillon 

The cost of a carillon of thirty-five bells 
is some £2365 ($11,825) ,and the cost of the 
tower at Cattistock was £3000 ($15,000), 
the latter being the gift of the Rev. H. 
Keith Barnes. The bells were hung in 
1882, but for ten years they remained 
silent, save for the fact that a cage was 
provided for eight of them to be rung 
as a peal. In 1892 Mr. Stickland became 
the rector and at once set to work to 
provide the remaining two bells, the key- 
poard and automatic barrels and neces- 
sary mechanical connections. Thus, in 
1899—after seven years of ceaseless 
work—the remaining twenty-five bells 
loosened their tongues and were heard— 
to the delight of the countryside. It was 
found that about £40 a year was re- 
quired for their maintenance, which has 
been guaranteed through the liberality 
of the Barnes family, and now a carillon 
recital is an annual occurrence. The 
adding of the two bells completed three 
octaves and the tunes at present played 
daily on the barrel are “Le Lion de 
Flandre” and “Hold Worthy Bells.” 

The motive power of these bells is sup- 
plied by a weight of eight cwt., which 
is controlled by a powerful fly of four 
fans artistically formed to represent 
swans. The keyboard which is used for 
a recital and on which any tune may be 
played is entirely separate from _ the 
automatic carillon and consists of thirty- 
five keys of wood and eleven pedals, the 
keys connecting with the clappers of 
the bells, but having no association with 
the hammers (which are outside the 
bells). The pedals are connected with 
the eleven largest bells and are supple- 
mentary to the hand keys. 

Despite the English love of bells, Bel- 
gium has always been the land of bells 
and belfrys, alas, now almost all things 
of the past, for very little has ever been 
known about these bells as to size, weight 
or inscriptions, for in few municipal 
archives were records of them kept. The 
r. st famous were at Bruges, Louvain, 
Grent, Antwerp, Namur, Mechlin, Ma- 
lines and at Tournay, where the famous 
old belfry housed forty bells and was 

-id to have been built on a Roman base 
dating from the Twelfth century. One 
famous Antwerp bell has the Latin in- 
scription: “There is neither speech nor 
language, but their voices are heard 
among men.” 


Bells That Weigh Tons 


The largest bells of a carillon of 
thirty-five to forty bells will weigh many 
tons and the smallest not more than a 
few pounds. The largest bell that has 
ever been cast, used to be in Moscow, 
was twenty-one feet high, sixty feet in 
circumference and weighed 200 tons. 
The word “carillon” is derived from the 
Italian “quadriglio” or “quadrille,” for 
it was in Italy that the casting of bells 
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Cattistock Rectory and Tower. On Right: R. P. Stickland, Rector of Sts. Peter and Paul, Cattistock, Dor- 


set. Below on Left: The New Carillon of Ypres, in Belgium; The Tower of Cattistock Church 


began, though it has been left to the 
Belgians to develop that art and for the 
British to perfect it and carry it on. To- 
day our greatest foundries are at Lough- 
borough, Taylor & Sons and Gillett of 
Croyden. 

Bells, per se, must be of great an- 
tiquity for in Exodus we read of a high 
priest’s dress being decorated with a 
“golden bell and a pomegranate.” They 
were used by the Hebrews as a call to 
service, even as the Roman and other 


‘churches still do. The Italians claim the 


making of the first large bells, and thence 
they came to Great Britain. In the year 
860 Ingulphus mentions a chime of six 
bells at the Abbey of Croyland in Lin- 
colnshire, which had been presented by 
the Abbot Turketulus. Bells were first 
used regularly in churches about the 
year 900 by the order of Pope John IX, 
and King Egbert commanded every 
priest at the proper hours to sound the 
bells of his church. 


The clock tower of the Houses of Par- 
liament is about the same height as the 
Malines Tower and it is hoped to replace 
the cracked and decaying bell, “Big 
Ben,” by a fine carillon which being 
on the side of the Thames, could be heard 
for many miles. Such a chime would 
cost some £14,000 and would be a fitting 
war-memorial to the sorrows of Belgium 
and the high aims and ideals of those 
who have sacrificed all in this war. 

HELEN THIMM. 





THEY’RE ‘JUST HUMAN BEINGS’ 





Los Angeles Too Accustomed to Celeb- 
rities to Be Impressed 


The bromide about a prophet having 
no honor in his own country could be ap- 
plied almost as well to musicians, says 
the Los Angeles Tribune. Not that they 


don’t get honor, for their art is appre- 
ciated in Los Angeles as in few Amer- 
ican cities, but somehow the average cit- 
izen of Los Angeles, who is fed up on 
all kinds of celebrities from motion pic- 
ture queens to Hindu poets, just can’t 
seem to believe that the long-haired im- 
presario and the full-chested prima 
donna aren’t ordinary human beings. 
Some of the musicians like this atti- 
tude, and some don’t. One composer be- 
wails the past that California doesn’t 
“appreciate” her, and that she is going 
to take her music roll and go back East, 
while a good-natured songstress who is 
an idol of the public remarked the other 
day that the joy of living down here was 


that you could buy a “hot dog” or an 
ice Cream cone without having a reporter 
on hand with a photographer. 


The attitude of the Easterner and that 
of the long-acclimated Angeleno is in 
amusing contrast. The other night at 
the theater the attention of the audience 
was constantly drawn to a box, where a 
rather large woman was expressing her 
delight at the comedy with loud and 
hearty laughter. An Eastern woman 
turned to her Los Angeles hostess: 

“Who is that?” she whispered. 

“Oh, that’s Schumann-Heink,” care- 
lessly replied the hostess. 

“What?” gasped the other. “Is Schu- 
mann-Heink right in the same theater 
with us?” 

And for the rest of the evening the 
play lost its attraction. Later, she con- 
fided to her hostess that when she went 
back East she would tell all her friends 
how she had been in the same theater 
with the celebrated singer. 

While Constantino was in a store the 
other day, one of the clerks noticed a 
woman following him. Thinking it might 


be a thief, she notified the store detective, 
who halted the woman and asked an ex- 
planation. 

“Oh,” she replied, “that’s Constantino, 
isn’t it? When I go back East I’m going 
to tell all my friends that I’ve seen him, 
face to face.” And the policeman, who 
was brought up in Los Angeles, still 
thinks she was affected by the heat. 

Cadman, the composer, doesn’t create 
a ripple of excitement when he comes 
into a concert—unless there are East- 
erners in the audience, and then there is 
a great fluster of whispering. 





Elsie Miller Wood Makes Patriotic 
Offer to Conscripted Organists 


Elsie Miller Wood, who has recently 
come to Brooklyn from Rochester, N. Y., 
makes an interesting offer to organists 
who may be conscripted. Mrs. Wood 
offers to take the place of such an absent 
organist until he returns; to protect his 
interest, and to pay his family any per- 
centage of his salary on which they may 
agree. 
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Riegger to Conduct Symphony 
Concerts in San Francisco 




















ALLINGFORD RIEGGER, _ the 
American conductor, who, as our 
readers will remember, remained active 
in Germany during much of the war, con- 
ducting a series of summer symphony 
concerts in Berlin with the Bliithner Or- 
chestra and subsequently taking over the 
leadership of the regular Bliithner Sym- 
phony concerts of last season, is now to 
be heard in San Francisco at the head of 
an orchestra of eighty musicians. 
Mr. Riegger, who is a New Yorker, 
has left for San Francisco to begin re- 
hearsing for the opening concert on Sept. 








Sergei 
Klibansky 


The Prominent 
Voice Teacher 


Announces 

The Reopening of 
His Studio 

At 212 W. 59th St., 
New York 

On September 17. 


Tel. Columbus 2329 




















Address 
in care of 
MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
62 W. 45th St., 
New York City 


Pexneee Gursber 


TENOR 














VErCe 


FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 











” 


“A great pianist, and more, a great musician 
—New York Evening Post. 


JOHN 
POWELL 


“For maturity of style, keen penetration, tech- 
nical skill and sheer beauty and variety of 
tone, Mr. Powell has few, if any, equals among 
ome youngae generation of pianists.’-—London 
é. 
, 


Dir’n, JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 




















HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra Modern Concert 
Pianist and Instructor 


403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





23. There will be a symphony program, 
with Margarete Matzenauer as soloist. 
Mr. Riegger expects to perform Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique,” the ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3, and Strauss’s “Tod und 
Verklarung.” Mme. Matzenauer_ will 
sing among other selections the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Wallingford Riegger is not only Amer- 
ican born, but his parents are both na- 
tives of Indianapolis, where his father, 
as a boy of thirteen, was concertmaster 
of a professional orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces, and his mother one of the best 
pianists of her day in that city. 

Mr. Riegger’s musical education in- 
cludes the study of piano, violin and 
‘cello, the last enabling him to complete 
the family string quartet, both his 
father and uncle playing the violin and 
his brother the viola. He spent three 
years in Berlin studying ’cello with the 
late Professor Hausmann and composi- 
tion with Edgar Stillman-Kelley as well 
as with Humperdinck. 

Mr. Riegger returned to Germany in 
1914, and was in Berlin when the war 
broke out. As he had been engaged as 
conductor at the Stadt-theater in Wiirz- 
burg for the following winter, he de- 


cided to remain. After an interesting 
season’s work in the quaint south Ger- 
man town, he went to K6nigsberg in 
Prussia, where he conducted during the 
following winter. In the spring of 1916 
he returned to Berlin, where he was en- 
gaged to conduct the summer concerts of 
the Bliithner Orchestra. His success be- 
ing marked, he was chosen to conduct 
the orchestra during the succeeding win- 
ter season, being the first American to be 
so honored. 





Calls Henry Gilbert “Most American in 
Spirit of Our Composers” 


Henry F. Gilbert, whose ballet, “The 
Dance in Place Congo,” will be produced 
by Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this coming season, is the 
most American in spirit, composition and 
personality of any of our composers, and 
this new ballet, which was inspired by 
a description of a dance that he read in 
one of George W. Cable’s stories, will, 
it is predicted by those who have seen 
the score, prove one of the greatest nov- 
elties that has ever been produced by the 
Metropolitan’s director, says a writer in 
the Theater Magazine. 

It is rare in this generation that an 
American composer receives proper rec- 
ognition of his work at home. It is even 
rarer for him to receive recognition 
abroad. But when he achieves both his 
friends have every reason to congratu- 
late him. And such has been the experi- 
ence of Henry F. Gilbert of Cambridge, 
Mass., whose “Comedy Overture’ was per- 


formed in 1914 by the Imperial Sym- 
phonic Orchestra at Moscow and Kiev. 
Reinholdt Gliere, conductor of the orches- 
tra, was quite enthusiastic about the 
American composer’s work and it was 
performed at a special concert in con- 
junction with the works of Scriabine 
and Richard Strauss. 





Georges Longy Returning to America 
After Summer in France 


Boston, MaAss., Aug. 31.—Georges 
Longy, head of the Longy School and 
first oboist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and his daughter, Renée Longy, 
are sailing from France, where they have 
spent the summer upon their estate in 
the Somme district. They hope to ar- 
rive in this city in time for registration 
at the Longy School, Sept. 24. Accord- 
ing to a recent communication received 
from the Longys they were in Paris get- 
ting ready to return to America, obtain- 
ing passports and packing music, etc. 
Miss Longy was taking a few more les- 
sons with J. d’Udine in eurhythmics. 
Mme. Longy will remain in France again 
this season. The Longy School an- 
nounces its opening for the season on 
Oct. 20. 





Louis Graveure has returned to his 
Vermont summer home from his delight- 
ful vacation on the Pacific Coast, and 
will remain there a few weeks before 
commencing his concert season. 








Something new in the Ballet 

has been developed. Nat- 
urally its source is Russian, 
for Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky, who have 
combined their efforts to form 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Bal- 
let, received their early train- 
ing in the famous Muscovite 
schools, and their experience 
with the leading companies 
of Russian dancers in Eu- 
rope. Their first appearance 
in America was with the 
original “Imperial Russian 
Ballet,” the organization 
which also introduced Pavy- 
lowa to this country. 

The Pavley - Oukrainsky 
Ballet is primarily a Ballet 
Intime. It depends upon the 
intensive development of 
artistic personalities rather 
than upon the effects of 
choruses and large numbers 
of people. It is consciously 
and deliberately restricted in 
size because it is essential to 
its artistic purposes and 
ideals that it be so. Perfec- 
tion within limits well de- 
fined and understood is the 
intent and the achievement 
of this delightful group of 
artists. 

Co-operating with the Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Ballet and 
working on exactly the same 
principles musically as ap- 
plies to it choreographically, 
is The Little Symphony, an 
orchestra in miniature, 
founded and conducted by 
George Barrére. Thus both 
the music and the dancing are 
of the same superlative order. 
The performances are equally 
divided between a program of 
chamber music—the §aris- 
tocracy of all musical en- 
deavor such as has made the 
Barrere organizations the 
foremost factors’ in this 
branch of concert work, and 
a similarly distinctive pro- 
gram of divertissements and 
ballets. 





THE 


PAVLEY—OUKRAINSKY BALLET 
AND 
THE LITTLE SYMPHONY 


Founder—GEORGE BARRER E—Conductor 
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EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 
CATHERINE A. BAMMAN 
35 West 39th Street, New York 
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LTHOUGH the rush back to town is now in full swing many musicians are still 
taking advantage of the late summer to store up energy for the season’s activi- 
ties. Paul Althouse, the tenor, and Zabetta Brenska, the mezzo-soprano, his wife, are at 
Lake Winniepesaukee, as witnessed in Picture No. 1. No. 2 shows Gustav L. Becker, 


the pianist and teacher, at Mount Pleasant, N. Y. No. 3 includes Sergei Klibansky, 
the New York vocal teacher (in the center), Stassio Berini, his pupil, with whom he 
gave concerts in the Adirondacks for the benefit of the American Tobacco Fund in 
France, and on the right Professor Parker, dean of Syracuse University. The trio 
is snapped at Darts Camp in the Adirondacks. In No. 4 is Linnie Love, the soprano, 
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at Camp Bluefields, Blauvelt, N. Y. No. 5 shows Florence Macbeth at the latter’s 
home in Glencoe, IIl., taken by her manager, Daniel Mayer. The cat’s name is 
Lizette. No. 6—A rear elevation of Alexander Bloch, with his little son at Keans- 
burg, N. J. No. 7—At Somerville, N. J., Richard Keys Biggs, the gifted concert 
organist, is seen with his pupil, C. Robert Barnes. Both have enlisted, as their 
uniforms indicate. No. 8—May Marshall Cobb, soprano, aboard her father’s sloop, 
in which she cruised in the neighborhood of Nantucket, Mass. No. 9—Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, snapped at‘the Tonetti House on the Palisades, which is the home 
of one of her pupils. Miss Dilling is spending her vacation at Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N. Y 1 
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EVAN WILLIAMS GIVES TENETS 
OF HIS MUSICAL CONVICTIONS 














aoe NEB., Sept. 3.—Evan Wil- 

liams, the noted Welsh tenor (he 
says he is American, heart and soul) 
spent a day in Lincoln recently, and in 
the evening sang a concert before an 
audience of more than 30,000 persons at 
the Nebraska Epworth Assembly Park. 
During the concert he sang many old 
favorites and request numbers—for Mr. 
Williams is a favorite with Lincoln au- 
diences—and led the large audience in 
spirited singing of national airs. 

Talking to the writer a few minutes 
before the concert began, Mr. Williams 
mentioned as one of the important fea- 
tures of a singer’s success the ever- 
present, but often unnoticed accompan- 
ist. , 

“To accompany beautifully is a God- 
given ability,” said Mr. Williams. “To 
a certain extent, one may acquire the 
art, but accompanists, as singers or solo 
pianists, are born, not made. But since 
all abilities must be cultivated to reach 
the highest state of perfection, so there 
are certain fundamentals underlying 
greatest success aS an accompanist. 
Technique being, of course, taken for 


granted, the first and greatest necessity 
(this Mr. Williams heavily stressed) is 
to become a lightning sight reader. Then 
he or she must be able to take on the 
different moods of the song or singer. 
To be a soloist is most desirable, cer- 
tainly. Any number of people play piano 
beautifully, but to accompany one must 


have sympathy, a distinct understand- 
ing of mood, patience and capability.” 


Singers Neglect Piano Study 


Mr. Williams spoke seriously of the 
manner in which so many singers or 
vocal students neglect the study of the 
piano, the foundation of all musical 
study, and gave as an example of musi- 
cal preparedness his oldest son, who, pos- 
sessing a beautiful tenor voice, has, 
nevertheless, spent four years in serious 
study of the pianoforte, and who has 
upon several occasions furnished satis- 
factory accompaniments for his father’s 
public concerts. 

Mr. Williams’s recipe for a singer’s 
success is self-help in study. “Success 
is from within and not from without,” 
he believes. “There must be a message, 
given in an understandable’ language— 
English for Americans. How easy it is 
to sing English! The great trouble is 
that Americans do not study the English 
language as they would a foreign tongue. 
They do not spend time enough in the 
mastery of a single song. There are so 
many beautiful and worthy American 
songs—and also much trash! I am only 
too glad to sing songs by ou own com- 
posers, but many are not worthy. I have 
at home a pile of manuscripts so hizh”— 
and Mr. Williams indiceted with his 


- hand the distance of a foot or move from 


the nearby table—“and on going through 
them I shall find only two or three 
worthy songs perhaps. But these two or 
three I shall gladly sing, and make them 
as successful as I can. You may say 
that I welcome the sending of manu- 
scripts. I am looking for them.” 
“What do I think of commnnity sing- 
ing? It is wonderful, splendid. Chorus 


singing may not be good for soloists, but 
not everyone is, or wants to be, a solo- 
ist. It is good musically, as well as so- 
cially. But, bless you, this new com- 
munity singing is far from being new. 
For over a hundred years we have had 
community singing in Wales. There 
they are called “gymanffa”—a gathering 
for singing—and everyone knows that 
they have made the Welsh a musical 
people, for there chorus singing is raised 
to a fine art. 

“And I want to compliment the women 
of this country who have made possible 
the wonderful musical life of the nation. 
The women’s musical clubs are the 
Ladies’ Aids of the musical question.” 


Test of Real Art 


Mr. Williams believes that “good art 
is good business,” for “after all,” he 
said, “the box office is the final test of 
success. One can be a fad only a short 
time, and then the test is—do the people 
really want to hear one enough to pay 
for the privilege?” 

Mr. Williams has been drawing large 
audiences to his concerts in this coun- 
try for over a score of years and he 
says that concert-giving, as merely the 
act of standing upon a platform and 
singing through, without mishap, a list 
of arias and songs, has lost its flavor 
for him. “My object in life,” he said, 
“is to teach from the platform, to sing 
in such a manner that young students 
in the audience may learn something 
from my concert. And I want to sing 
good songs. There are sO many use- 
less songs—silly words joined to a pretty 
tune. People like to hear something th-y 
know about. At my last concert in Lin- 
coln I sang two little songs which were 
evidently remembered, while the larger 
and heavier ones were forgotten, for I 
have been asked by the chairman of the 
committee to sing them to-night. These 
are ‘Little Boy in Blue’ and ‘The Four- 
Leaf Clover.’ There in that last song is 
all my sermon to young would-be art- 


ists,” and Mr. Williams spoke the words 
slowly and with emphasis: 


One leaf is for faith, 
And one is for hope, 
And one is for love, you know; 
God put the other one in for luck, 
If you work, you will find where they 
grow. 


“Some day when I have time, I’m go- 
ing to sit down and write for the young- 
sters, just how they can sing and still 
have a voice after a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Perils of Overindulgence in Music 


[From a letter by Robert Alfred Shaw to the 
Secretary of the New York Oratorio Society | 


What is it that music is intended to 
accomplish if it be not the inciting of 
higher and better ethical standards as 
between man and man? I should dislike 
to think that in the present situation 
we must apply the illustration of the late 
William James, who cautioned against 
an overindulgence in music lest those 
who were thus favored should forget 
that to stir the emotions without ex- 
pressing it afterward in some active way 
is deadening to the soul. “Let the ex- 
pression,” said James, “be the least thing 
in the world—speaking genially to one’s 
aunt, or giving up one’s seat in a horse 
car if nothing more heroic offers—but 
let it not fail to take place.” Is it pos- 
sible that the members of your Director- 
ate have forgotten this trite philosophy? 





H. R. Humphries to Resume Activities 
on Oct. 1 


H. R. Humphries, widely known as 
vocal teacher and conductor of the New 
York Banks’ Glee Club. has been svend- 
ing the greater part of his vacation in 
the Pocono and Schawangunk moun- 
tains. Mr. Humphries lately returned to 
his summer home in New Canaan, Conn. 
He will resume teaching on Oct. 1. 





PHILADELPHIAS 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 











MAESTRO 


arturo. PAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses 1n America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including lan- 
guages. 
Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women's Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnu: Sts., Send for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 








WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton Apartments 


W. PALMER HOXIE 
ITALIAN ART UF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN AND THEORY 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fulser pbidyg., 10 8S. 18th St. 





SCHMIDT 


EMIL WILLIAM A., 
Violinist Philadelphia , ee Violoncellist 


Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


_ TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 


of Old Italian Schvol of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Iustruction 
327 North Luwrence St. 
EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 
Certified Teacher of 
The Dupping System and Erogreemive Series 
NO—NORMAL TRAINING 
“iu0o Master Street 





Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in al] its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 


1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St, 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 














WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 





DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 


PIANO, HARMONY COUNTERPOINT AND 








Studio: Baker Bldg. ORCHESTRATION 
1520 Chestnut St. Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 
GERTRUDE DOHMEN HENRY HOTZ 
SOPRANO BASSO 


Concerts—Oratorio—Recitalsa—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 








1710 Chestnut Street 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 


FREDERICK MAXSON COXCERT. 

ORGANIGT, FIRST BAPTIST CYIURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 

Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 








HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnat St, 


ANNE McDONOUGH 


SIGHT SINGING 
1723 Chestnut St. 





JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


VOICE 
Studio: 308-10 Pr-sser Building, 1714 Chestnut Street 
Bell phone Spruce 608 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Ora torio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 





MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Fuller Builaing, 10 South 18th St. 


ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO— INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 





MILDRED FAAS 


' SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1904 Spruce St. 


MAY FARLEY 


RECITAL—CONCHNIY-ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 





C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 8S. 20th Street 








. GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 
PR4‘NO. INSTRUCTO 

TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK 

Collegxe of Music. 16th & Sansom Sts. 








H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Author of “Expression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Cheatnut St. 





THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizkv Principles. Progresat Seri 
1714 Chestnut Street. 24 





ED. P. MONCK 


BARITONB 
1714 Chestnut Street 
New com 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
‘The Bells’ Cantata for women’s ATi “Scenes 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation’’ 

Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
904 South 47th St. Tel. Woodland 463 


MAY PORTER 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 














ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 
SOPRANO AND VOCAL THACHER 
Phila. Rep. of the famous Mme. Frida Ashforth of 
New York. 127 South 46th St. 





THADDEUS RICH 
VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 





gan? MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520 Chest- 


Smee of successful artists, including "Vivienne 
Segal, *‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only Girl,’’ 

Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cus., This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley, 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pentland, 
“Love O’Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
“Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wiien, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 
CUN'TRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER UF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobauaky Schvol) 
Studios: Fuser Bldg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


MRS. SYLVA de SCHOEN 
HEAD OF VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Bucknell Universit : 
Phila. Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICB 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 


CONTRALTO 
Studic: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 


























M. B. SWAAB 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 
TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Estey wae tg Bo Bo eee Sts. 


PAUL VOLKMANN 
TENOR—Late Aborn Onera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Lvps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Charch, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 


VOICH 
1904 Spruce St. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Camille Zeckwer, Frederick Hahn, Directors 
Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
1617 Spruce St. 
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EXTENDED TOUR PLANNED 
FOR LA SCALA COMPANY 





Répertoire of Standard Operas and One 
Novelty Promised—Maggie Teyte 
as Guest Artist 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 1—The La 
Scala Opera Company has been resur- 
rected by L. E. Behymer, given a new 
personnel and stage dress, and is in re- 
hearsal at San Francisco under the baton 


of Fulgenzio Guerrieri. It is announced 
that after a season in the bay cities, it 
will come to Los Angeles for two or 
three weeks, and then it is expected to 
play as far East as New Orleans. 

As the headliner of the stars there is 
Maggie Teyte, who will appear as guest 
artist in three or four operas, especially 
“Faust,” “Bohéme” and “Madama But- 
terfly.” The other sopranos are Esther 
Ferrabini, Bianca Soroya and Nina Mor- 
gana. Soroya and Morgana are new to 
the Pacific Coast, though Ferrabini was 
heard here about eight years ago. 

The tenors will include Giuseppi Gau- 
denzi of the Boston Opera Company in 
“Bohéme,” “Carmen” and “Pagliacci,” 
and Pilito Sinagra from Buenos Aires. 
Among the baritones are Pietro Valle of 
the Havana company and Carl Formes, 
a name reminiscent of thirty years ago 
out here. 

Mr. Behymer promises a chorus that 
may be looked at as well as heard with 
satisfaction and an entirely adequate or- 
chestra. The company under this name 
made so good a success two years ago 
that much is expected of this year’s 
artists. 

The répertoire will be standard, with 
one novelty promised. The list will in- 
clude “La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly,” 
“Thais,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 

W. F. G. 


THE MUSICIAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Harold Morris Says Art Will Be Deep- 
ened Through Work Done in the Camps 


Mme. Augette Forét, soprano, and 
Harold Morris, pianist, have been giv- 


ing a series of recitals in the training 
camps in New York vicinity during the 
past month. 

“We have been delighted with the ex- 
perience,” Mr. Morris says, “and were 
truly stirred by our contact with the 
men and with their reception of our 
work. The men are hungry for good 
music and listen, at first with military 
precision and attention, but this grows 
into a sincere and natural enthusiasm 
which finds itself completely at the end 
of the programs when there are always 
calls for favorite numbers. The war is 
making many a man think deeply and 
look into his own soul and he finds music 
an exaltation and an aid for his needs. 
I believe the present conditions afford an 
unparalleled opportunity for the. de- 
velopment of musical appreciation among 
men in this country, the scope of which 
is yet hardly realized. And the various 
artists who are doing work in the camps 
must of necessity have their art deep- 
ened.” 











Under the auspices of the New York 
Port Society, a concert was tendered the 
men of the Merchant Marine who are 
“doing their bit” in the war. The event 
was scheduled for the evening of Sept. 
6, at the Mariners’ Church. 

















JESSIE BASKERVILLE RELINQUISHES | 
MUSIC TO DIRECT WAR RELIEF WORK 


Noted Operatic Coach Now Supervises Large Workrooms in New York and Kansas City— 
Finances Important Projects to Assist Allies 



































The Studio of Jessie Baskerville Converted Into a War Relief Station. In the Picture, No. 1—Mrs. Rose Schwed, No. 2— 
Blanche Duffield, No. 3—Lieut. H. H. Nevanas, No. 4— Mrs. Baskerville, No. 5—Lenora Sparkes, No. 6—Mrs. Nevanas 


ESSIE BASKERVILLE, coach of 

famous singers and for years prom- 
inent in music, has given up all musical 
work in order to devote her time to war 
relief service. In her studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Mrs. Baskerville and her friends work 
many hours each day making fracture 
pillows, hospital shirts, comfort bags, un- 
derwear for the children in the dev- 
astated sections in France, all sorts of 
knitted articles and bed pads for the 
operating rooms. During the last two 
summers, Mrs. Baskerville has left the 
New York workroom in charge of her 
cousin, Mrs. Nevanas, while she has 
taken charge of three workrooms in Kan- 
sas City, devoting three days of each 
week there instructing the workers in 
the making of the various artic!es needed 


for use in the smaller hospitals in 
France. 

From the New York studio Mrs. Bask- 
erville has already sent to France over 
5000 bed pads, 3500 fracture piilows, 
500 negligee shirts and a monthly con- 
tribution of 1000 comfort bags. The 
workrooms in New York and in Kansas 
City have been entirely financed by Mrs. 
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Baskerville and the contributions from 
her friends. Mme. Lina Cavaiieri has 
been knitting for the workroom during 
her convalescence and Lucien Muratore, 
the great French tenor, has helped in a 
substantial financial manner. 

Mrs. Baskerville is also a member of 
the National Central Committee of the 
American Fund for French Wounded. 
She has been identified with the recent 
Allied Bazaar in the Grand Central 
Palace, presiding at the booth where 
5000 of the bronze medals of the allied 
countries were sold, and she also par- 
ticipated in the Russian Bazaar, the Mc- 
Dougal Alley Festa, and is now actively 
engaged in preparation for the coming 
Allied Bazaar in November in New York. 
In addition to her work for the French 
wounded, she has been sending hospital 
supplies to the Italian soldiers by every 


Italian steamer with the co-operation of 
Miss de Vecchi. 

Mrs. Baskerville’s brother, Dr. Leo 
Bernd, was among the first to volunteer 
when the call came for surgeons, and is 
now in France, and her cousin, shown in 
the picture, Lieut. Nevanas, is command- 
ing one of the supply boats of the Amer- 
ican fleet now in European waters. 

Among the prominent musicians with 
whom Mrs. Baskerville has been identi- 
fied were Mmes. Lilli Lehmann, Calvé, 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Fremstad, 
Breval, Lina Cavalieri and Alice Nie'sen. 

Some of the workers in the New York 
workroom during the past months are 
Mrs. Louis Croxson, Mrs. Mae Boose, 
Mrs. Arthur Luria. Alice Nielsen, Ella 
Kraus, Elizabeth Wood, Irma Mei and 
Miss Kirkman. 

HOWARD E. POTTER. 





OPERATIC NEW ORLEANS 





A City Where Music-lovers of Moderate 
Means Have Had Unique Privileges 


In a monograph on the history of opera 
in New Orleans, Harry Brunswick Loeb, 
the music critic, notes the social influence 
that the performances given at the 
French Opera House, for the present 
closed, has had. 

“It might be said with a degree of as- 
surance,” notes Mr. Loeb, “that the 
opera-lover of moderate means residing 
in New Orleans knows more operatic 
music than does the opera-lover in simi- 
lar circumstances residing in any other 
American city supporting opera. Why? 
The reason is simple; for twenty-five 
cents these latter days and for ten cents 
in days gone by, the opera-lover could 
hear a grand opera in the ‘quatriémes’ 
(fourth tier). Is it a wonder, then, that 
he gratified his love for opera night after 
night, season after season? Many a real 
connoisseur has acquired his operatic 
education in the ‘secondes,’ where an ex- 
cellent seat could be purchased for 
seventy-five cents. On Sunday matinées, 
for very many years, grand opera could 
be witnessed at a cost of $1 for the best 
seat. No wonder that so many operas 
are familiar to us. No wonder that, at 


social gatherings, gifted amateurs, with- 
out the least degree of vanity, will sing 
solos, duos and trias from many of the 
difficult operas in a manner that some 
arene singers might wish to emul- 
ate.’ 





Every season after her duties at the 
Metropolitan Opera House have been 
completed, Lila Robeson is counted upon 
for an appearance at the Euclid Avenue 
Temple, Cleveland. Ever a _ welcome 
guest, on her most recent appearance 
her singing of “But the Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own” from Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” created an especially deep im- 
pression. 
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THE STRAND SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

It needed no more than a glance at the first number 
on the program of the Strand Theater’s initial “sym- 
phony concert” last Monday afternoon to furnish a 
shock of surprise — pleasurable surprise, to be sure. 
Brahms’s “Tragic” Overture! An uncompromisingly 
serious piece of musie, if ever there was such, a thing 
that even our leading conductors are not accustomed 
to place on their Sunday afternoon programs! But, 
Adriano Ariani, the talented composer, conductor and 
pianist, who presides over these concerts, was not 
afraid to offer to moving picture patrons Brahms in 
his most introspective and earnest mood. Another look 
showed further matter attractive to the musically 
minded—Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Ra- 
baud, Massenet; not their most hackneyed productions, 
but several of the more considerable things on which 
their fame depends; and not a nondescript aggrega- 
tion of instruments to play them, but an orchestra of 
fifty, constituted in orthodox fashion. 

The venture is truly important, rich in promise and 
in the best sense educational. Audiences in our larger 
“movie” houses have for a long time been undergoing a 
kind of subconscious musical training by virtue of the 
excerpts from the great masters played either 
as interludes or as accompaniment to the pictures. To 
be sure, symphonic movements or suite numbers have 
often been abridged for better or worse, but the process 
has, on the whole, been salutary. A more ambitious 
step is quite within the bounds of good sense. The 
public, which goes primarily to see the pictures and 
takes the music as an agreeable side issue, will not be 
driven away by the fear of unduly severe programs, 
as might be the case at a popular summer concert, 
and can, no doubt, be induced to take solid food with 
entirely good grace. The present Strand idea cannot 
be too highly commended. Its musical value to the 
community bulks far greater than most persons prob- 
ably realize as yet. 





THE SAN CARLO. COMPANY’S SUCCESS 


“ The success of the San Carlo Opera Company on its 
first visit to New York has been as conspicuous as it 
was unexpected. Sold out h uses have been the rule, 
nor has the perfervid applause at every performance 
emanated solely from a conclave of excitable Italians 
frenzied by high notes, since seasoned and calloused 
operagoers of finer musical sensibilities freely signified 
their pleasure. 
viewers moved to such exhibitions of magnanimity. If 
anything, they have winked at the shortcomings the 
better to drive home the signal merits. No opera com- 
pany of pretensions similar to the San Carlo that has 


Moreover, one rarely sees the local re- 


ventured into this perilous vicinity in the last dozen 
years ever fared so handsomely. In truth, none of them 
ever so richly deserved success. Manager Fortune 
Gallo is a lucky man. 

But something more than blind luck is responsible 
here. It is astuteness, good sense, real artistic discern- 
ment. The selection of the vocal personnel shows, on the 
whole, care and discrimination. The leading artists, 
for the most part, possess vocal or dramatic gifts en- 
titling them to something more than passing consider- 
ation. An excellent singing chorus and a capable and 
wide-awake conductor supplement these principals most 
satisfactorily, and while orchestras tailored to theater 
size can never unfold all the glowing beauties of scores 
like “Aida” or “Carmen,” the San Carlo’s instrumen- 
tal body need not be dismissed with the contempt that 
such opera. orchestras usually inspire. The mise-en- 
scene and ballet may not be impervious to criticism, 
but where merit is in such a degree present in the 
other departments these things can be dismissed as 
minor accessories. 

Small wonder that the San Carlos have reaped suc- 
cess on the road, that they can see lengthening behind 
them the record of an honorable career. Such an or- 
ganization, in contradistinction to most others of its 
kind, whets the untutored operatic appetite, does not 
sicken and repel it with noisome crudities and intoler- 
able misrepresentations. True, grand opera in a the- 
ater always loses something of its grandiloquence and 
dignity. It needs the idealizing frame of large spaces, 
the transfiguring illusion of greater distances than the 
average theater can supply. But few of our cities 
have as yet such fitting frames at their disposal. Even 
so, the appeal of the performances supplied by the 
San Carle people remains stfong. What the Carl Rosa 
and Moody-Manners companies have done for the pro- 
vincial centers of England that the San Carlo—which 
may legitimately be compared with them—is in a fair 
way of doing to quicken -the operatic sensibilities of our 
own smaller cities. Of this its New York visit has 
produced the. firm conviction. 





TOSCANINI’S COURAGE VS. ART SENSE 


“In his present mood, could he lend all his great inter- 
pretative powers to the performance of Wagner’s mu- 
sic?” asks the Times, editorially, eulogizing Toscanini 
for his valor in conducting a military band during the 
recent battle of Monte Santo. In the mind of the Times 
writer the implication is clearly plain, the answer ob- 
vious. Toscanini has been hitherto the inimitable ex- 
ponent of some of the supreme treasures of German 
music. Toscanini to-day imperturbably risks his life 
to assist in firing his countrymen with the zeal that 
makes them prevail over the enemy. Therefore, Tos- 
canini tacitly renounces in greater or lesser measure 
that devotion for what lately was nearest his heart. 
We wonder what Toscanini himself would say to such a 
deduction. 

It is pathetic, this subversion of normal intelligence 
under the exacerbating emotions of war. It is deplor- 
able to realize how little nations know, in Romain Rol- 
land’s words, “how to defend their integrity of thought 
as well as their frontiers.” We no more than others 
seem successful in keeping uncontaminated our men- 
tality against those hotly destructive yet unreasonable 
influences which are among the foulest and most hate- 
ful by-products of the conflict. Is it written that a man 
to serve his country must deny his soul? That what 
was his inalienable own in the kingdom of beauty must 
be abjured when he engages in material combat to ex- 
tirpate intolerable conditions of existence? Arturo 
Toscanini, directing a military band on the field of 
battle, fulfills a patriotic duty; conducting a Wagner- 
ian drama in the opera house, an exclusively artistic 
one. The two functions are basically irrelevant to each 
other and to pretend that the first is incompatible with 
the second merely illustrates a silly confusion of ab- 
solutely divergent issues. The fact that the great 
conductor does not share the notions of his temporarily 
misguided admirers will be plain to those who recall 
that he precipitated something of a riot in Rome not 
long ago by conducting a program containing German 
compositions. 

We shall probably find ourselves assailed with a good 
deal of this chop-logic as our share in the battle in- 
creases. Let us exorcise its baneful influence from 
the start by defending with all our power “the integrity 
of our thought”! And let us remember, to begin with, 
that all these irresponsible vaporings have thus far 
emanated from no true artist or musician. 





The proposal to form a league of all the musicians’ 
clubs in the United States should meet with a hearty re- 
sponse. Acting together these organizations would 
have the power and influence to accomplish many of 
the reforms which musicians have for years sought in- 
dividually without success. And Thomas Taylor Drill 
and David Bispham are the right kind of men to bring 
the plan to a practical realization. 
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Bechtel and Merle Alcock at Long Lake 


Merle and Bechtel Alcock, contralto and tenor, have 
just returned to New York from their vacation, which 
these gifted artists spent in Ohio, the Adirondacks and 
in Pennsylvania at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Schwab. In the Adirondacks the Alcocks enjoyed the 
rowing on Long Lake, one of the most picturesque spots 
in that region. Both artists are entering upon a sea- 
son of signal activity. 


Farwell—Arthur Farwell has this summer completed 
a symphonic march for full orchestra in which he makes 
thematic use of his popular community chorus song, 
“March, March,” and utilizes it in counterpoint with 
other themes. 


Chalmers—Thomas Chalmers, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has returned to New 
York after his vacation, and has gone into temporary 
seclusion to continue the study of operatic réles for his 
début at the Opera House this season. 


Rappold—Mme. Marie Rappold, who has lately com- 
pleted her engagement at Ravinia Park, Chicago, re- 
turned to New York last week. She is now busy pre- 
paring some new songs for her concert season and is 
“brushing up” on the necessary operatic répertoire. 


Gilbert—Henry F. Gilbert, whose ballet, “The Dance 
in Place Congo,” will be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, is the subject of an article in 
the Theater Magazine in which the author, Edwin 
Carty Ranck, dubs the composer “the Mark Twain of 
American Music,” and further describes him as “the 
most American in spirit, composition and personality 
of any of our composers.” 


Kates—This name may not be recognized; it was 
formerly Adele Katz, pianist, but the Katz family, in a 
unique announcement that bears the picture of the 
“Katz” name being cremated while “Kates” rises from 
the smoke, have this to say: “As the present spelling of 
our name causes mispronunciation and, moreover, is in- 
consistent with our American birth and loyalty, we call 
attention to the above change.” 


Loeb.—Harry Brunswick Loeb, the New Orleans im- 
presario, is the guest of Mischa Elman at his summer 
home at Great Neck. Mr. Elman continues to stay there 
although he has taken a city apartment at Euclid Hall 
at Eighty-sixth Street and Broadway. Mr. Elman and 
Mr. Loeb were first nighters at the performance of 
“Polly with a Past” at the Belasco Theater, where a 
company of other musical notables, including Mr. and 
Mrs. John McCormack, seemed much amused at the por- 
trayal of a well-known musician in the comedy. 


Kline—“TI realize that most of us are doing all we can 
in a patriotic way,” said Olive Kline, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, “but I would like to make an appeal to 
women musicians to make comfort kits for our sol- 
diers and those of our allies. I understand that Mrs. 
Kinnicutt Draper, vice-chairman of the New York 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, has received a 
letter from co-workers in France which says in part: 
‘An appeal is being made for a million comfort bags, 
and then a million more.’ I hope ‘that every woman 
musician will make at least one kit and send it to 
Red Cross Headquarters, 389 Fifth Avenue.” 


Bispham — David Bispham, the American baritone, 
whose son is serving in the British Army, and whose 
daughter is the wife of an Italian officer, makes the fol- 
lowing age on behalf of the American Ambulance in 
Italy: “The poets of America have pledged themselves 
to raise a large amount for ambulances urgently needed 
for the Italian Army. In the name of the singers of 
America an earnest appeal is hereby made to all vocal- 
ists, native or foreign, as well as to instrumentalists and 
music lovers in general, to contribute at the earliest 
possible moment at least one million dollars to a similar 
fund to aid the wounded of ‘The Land of Song,’ to whose 
art and artists our country owes an everlasting debt of 
gratitude. Two thousand dollars cabled to Milan will 
plass a motor ambulance at the front at once. Contri- 

utions of any amount will be thankfully received. 

Checks to the order of ‘The American Singers’ Ambu- 
lance in Italy’ may be sent either to me or to John M. 
Fulton, treasurer, at the Musicians’ Club, 62 West For- 
ty-fifth Street, New York.” 
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EVERAL composers of war songs an- 
nounce that they will devote the 
sales receipts to the Hospital Service. 
Why not withdraw the songs and pre- 
vent the casualties? 
* * * 

The Administration announces that it 
will not insist on the removal of the 
Hohenzollerns, to the complete disgust 
of the steen million writers of “Kan the 
Kaiser” songs. 

* * * 

For a choice brand of cold-blooded in- 
difference and blindness we recommend a 
weekly publication that declines to come 
to artists in this, their hour of greatest 
need, that ignores the importance of mu- 
sic in the war, that sees “no change” in 
the musical situation. 

* ok *” 


It’s Plain They Don’t Like Our Anthem 


[From the Englewood (Ill.) Economist.] 


Best of all was the execution of Sarah 
Joyce, who sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

ok K * 
Cautioning a Humanitarian 


That is truly an unusual aggregation 
of famous artists engaged for the Hu- 
manitarian Cult concert on Sept. 27. We 
give solemn warning, however, that if 
they don’t restrain the Cult’s genial 
founder, Misha Applebaum, he might 
prolong his speech until three in the 
morning. Misha is a brilliant and pleas- 
ant gentleman, but he’s a wizard for 
staying powers. You see, we attended 
the last Cult concert. 

* ok * 

Peace dawns for the New York Ora- 
torio Society. Mr. Hastings has apol- 
ogized to Mr. Koemmenich and has with- 
drawn his charges. If Mr. Peyser will 
only return Mr. Koemmenich his at- 
tempted punch the incident may be con- 
sidered forever closed. 

* * * 


A Choke 


A writer in a contemporary says that 
Puccini’s new opera, “Rondine” (“The 
Swallow”), is “choke full of catching 
melodies.” 

* * * 


Director John G. Harris of the Roan- 


oke Institute of Danville, Va., sends us 
the following rhyme, clipped from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, composed by 
H. E. Warner: 


When she tried for a job in the choir, 
The leader consented to troir; 
Then he said, “Goodness me, 
That is only high C, 
And you ought to sing very much hoir!” 


She replied, “To E-flat I aspoir, 

But my throat seems to weary and toir; 
Yet I think I could sing 
Nearly any old thing, 

If you'd let me yell ‘Murder’ or ‘Foir’!”’ 


H. G. K. submits these two: 

Peter Christian Lutkin of Northwest- 
ern School of Music, a recent guest in 
Lincoln, Neb., is authority for the follow- 
ing definition of a fugue. “A fugue,” 
said he, “is where the voices come in one 
by one, and the people go out, one by 


” 
( . 
ne . «.* 


A young Nebraska supervisor of mu- 
sic recently asked this question in a his- 
tory of music test: “What part did 
Martin Luther play in the history or 
church music?” The pupil answered: 

“The flute.” 

* *« a 

The Pacific Coast Musician explains 
why it calls Aberdeen, S. D., an “East- 
ern” town. It’s because it’s 2700 miles 
east of Los Angeles. The same journal 
continues: 

“In the same 
AMERICA we see: 


“At the same time 


column of MUSICAL 


we read the headlines, 
‘Arizoha Indians on the Warpath.’ We al- 


ways thought that these Easterners would 
finally revenge themselves on certain com- 
posers.” 

“Naturally. Who would blame the 


Indians after hearing the output of some 
of the Broadway music publishers? Now 
if the same Easterners had come West 
for their music and used compositions 
by Roy Lamont Smith, Hague Kinsey, F. 
H. Colby, M. F. Mason, F. Warnke Mul- 
ler, Fred Groton, Adolf Tandler, Henri 
La Bonte, C. E. Pemberton, Harley Ham- 
ilton and a score of others, the spirit of 
the Eastern Indians would have been en- 
tirely different. They would form a mu- 
sical club.” 


This sounds well. Trouble is, most of 
these Broadway publishers come from 
the West, if we figure on the P. C. M.’s 
excellent topographical arrangement. 

a 


Resurrection! 


(From the Spectator, Portland, Ore.) 


One of Russia’s greatest living com- 
posers, Rimsky-Korsakoff, will also be 
represented on this program by his sym- 
phony, “Antar.” 


tins 
Refined Criticism in Rural Oregon 


[From the Medford, Ore., Daily Tribune. ] 

Miss - - sang the Aria from II 
Trovatore and she never sang so before in 
her life. She seemed to be inspired by the 
occasion, and in the slang phrase of the side 
show man, “she ate it up.” * This aria is a 
very difficult number, and requires real sing- 
ing to get by with it. 

Miss — seemed to toy with the most 
difficult passages. Her high E’s were taken 
as easy and smooth as her middle C’s, and at 
the close of her number the applause almost 
rocked the theatre. 








* + 
A Press Agent Speaks 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

In regard to your remark about the 
lack of press agents working on that 
subway tie-up, I meant to telegraph you 
that our own David Bispham, the patri- 
otic American baritone, was just wheel- 
ing his little (space to let 


for advertisements!) Grand Piano down 
into the subway to quell the frantic mobs 
with his beautiful voice, when the cur- 
rent was turned on. 

Albertina Rasch was successfully tour- 
ing Canada and Ernest Bloch is still in 
Switzerland, otherwise I could have sent 
a beautiful ballet down to restore order, 
or even a large symphonic orchestra, to 
play for the waiting straphangers. 

Under the circumstances, the David 
Bispham one is the best we can do. 
With many apologies, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIE P.-M. 

New York, Sept. 8, 1917. 


* * * 


Boston Papers, Please Don’t Copy 


We don’t know how much truth there 
is in the story that Dr. Karl Muck says 
the Americans “were barbarians twenty 
years ago,” or that we are “swine” now. 
If Karlchen did say these naughty things 
we'll bet him a bottle of hair restorer 
that he took great pains to explain that 
he did not include the Boston music 
critics in his indictment. 

As for the alleged biological reference, 
we always had a vague feeling at Dr. 
Muck’s concerts that he regarded his 
hearers and players as—well, something 
unusual. CANTUS FIRMUS. 
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MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 





Motive 








Boston Critics and Administrative Squabbles Create Discord for the 
Symphony—Dresden Papers Claim to Recognize Wagner's Grail 














MM ve AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind, of which 
John C. Freund was the editor, con- 
tained the following musical news in its 
issue of Sept. 16, 1882: 


Gustav Amberg, manager of Marie 
Geistinger’s Opera Company, will return 
to New York Friday on the Steamer 
Elbe, from Bremen. By the steamer 
Oder, thirty-six members of the com- 
pany are expected; the rest are here al- 
ready. The company will be fifty-six 
persons strong, with a chorus of thirty. 
The répertoire is entirely new and the 
latest works of Strauss, Zell, Genee and 
others will be produced. Adolf Nowak 
will be leader of the orchestra. 

” * * 

St. Louts.—Young J. W. Gratian, the 
organist, who recently returned from 
England a finished performer, gave a re- 
cital Sept. 3 at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, where he is organist. 

* * * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Theater Co- 

mique Summer Garden closed the sea- 


son rather unceremoniously Friday. The 
season has not been an artistic success. 
The season of the New York Ideal Opera 
Company was a success musically, but 
a failure financially. 

* * * 


The Italian Opera season begins at 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 16. Mr. 
Mapleson, however, still keeps his pros- 
pectus back and is content to tell us 
that he is engaging the most brilliant 
company that has ever appeared here. 
In addition to the two Galassis, Mme. 
Tremelli and Ravelli, the Polish tenor, 
Mierzwinski, has been engaged and the 
contract with Mlle. Rossini has been 
signed. 

+ * + 

Edward Stogle, the celebrated Bavar- 
ian musician, recently died at Munich 
at the age of seventy-three. 


* * * 


Boito, the composer of ‘“Mefistofele,” 
will soon be married to Mme. Borghi- 


Mamo. 
- a. * 


Ernest Catenhausen has been engaged 


to conduct Strauss’s “Queen’s Lace 


Handkerchief.” 
4 * * 

The Dresdener Nachrichten is author- 
ity for the discovery that the Grail mo- 
tive in “Parsifal” is simply the “Dres- 
den Amen,’ composed by old Dohann 
Gottlieb Newman, and still sung in the 
churches of Saxony. 

* * * 


E. J. Hopkins, the English musician 
whose name and high reputation is well 
known throughout the musical world, 
has received the degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


* * * 


Boston.—As yet there is little of har- 
mony to report and (to make a bull) 
there is much of it discord. Why a phil- 
anthropic scheme like that of Mr. Hig- 
ginson, in almost donating an orchestra 
to the city, should result in a series of 
rows is somewhat mysterious, yet such 
is the case. When the orchestra first 
started the trouble began with the tempi 
at which Conductor Henschel took his 
classical selections and a war of the 
critics burst around the devoted head of 
that gentleman. The next fight was 
occasioned by the desire of Mr. Henschel 
to obtain more thorough control of his 
orchestra, by long and strict contracts 
at reduced pay. This matter was so in- 
geniously arranged that musicians, rival 
conductors, club managers and others 
were all offended at the same time. It 
was produced by trifling single combats, 
such as the removal or resignation of 
Mr. Bayrhoffer, the ousting of Mr. Fries, 
etc. But, in spite of all these matters, 
the public has voted the concerts a great 
success. L. C. ELSON. 





Vera Barstow, the Violinist, on Her 
Vacation in Canada 


Strenuous as her summer life has 
been, inasmuch as she gave up a great 
deal of her time to boating, swimming 
and canoeing, Vera Barstow has found 
time to go carefully into the literature 
of American compositions for the violin 
and, in an interview given to a Toronto 

aper a few days ago, declared that she 
ee to make a mark by the discoveries 
which she has made and with the prog- 
ress of American music which she in- 
tends to play during the forthcoming 
season. 

Miss Barstow has_ spent almost 
the entire summer on a steam yacht be- 
longing to friends. Headquarters were 
made at Niagara-on-the-Lake and Cen- 
ter Island and she is now at Toronto for 
a few days prior to her departure on a 
Canadian tour which will take her far 
West. This tour has been arranged by 
George H. Suckling. 





Raymond Havens Made Honorary Mem- 
ber of Phi Mu Alfa Sinfonia Fraternity 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 4.—A_ signal 
honor conferred upon Raymond Havens, 
the young pianist of this city, was his 
recent election to honorary membership 
in the Phi Mu Alfa Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America. Among the other honorary 
members of this fraternity are Dr. Karl 
Muck, Frederick Converse, Mischa E]- 
man, Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and George B. Cortelyou. 





Rosamond Young, soprano, is spending 
September with Yvette Guilbert at In- 
terlaken, N. J., taking daily lessons in 
French diction. 
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Jewish Music Limited to 
Field of Ecclesiasticism 











Origin and Functions of the Cantor Described—Music and 
Religion Closely Woven Throughout History of the Race— 
Moderns Have Made Few Contributions to Temple Music 


By MORRIS CLARK 














P igen music to-day is not regarded 

as an art, but merely as an auxil- 
lary to ecclesiasticism. Hence it is easy 
to account for the absence of organized 
musical activity among our people. To 
anticipate possible contradiction of this 
statement, it must be added that an or- 
ganization was established in Petrograd 
for the promotion of Jewish music, but 
that its efforts were frustrated before it 
had a chance to assert itself, owing to 
the upheaval caused by the war. 

In this country there are also one or 
two Jewish singing societies, but they 
are so small and insignificant in scope 
and purpose that one is justified in say- 
ing that there is no organized musical 
activity among us. 


last few years a number of individual 
exponents of “Jewish music as an art” 
have endeavored to blaze the way, their 
efiorts have failed to bring about the 
desired results. Some of tnese pioneers 
are Piaton brounoff, Henry Lefxowitch, 
Henry Gideon and myself. Let it be said 
in praise of these tireless workers that 
none ot them has lost courage and with 
the typical tenacity characteristic of our 
race each one clings to his task with an 
eye to the future. 

Meanwhile, the only form of compar- 
ativeiy organized activity in musical 
matters exists within the four walls of 
the Synagogue or the Temple, and the 
non-Jewisn musician or iuusic-lover is 
totally unaware of all the commotion 
extant at this time of the year in those 
quarters. 


Music’s Place in Jewish History 


For the last several weeks rehearsals 
have been going on in every available 
hall on the tast Side and in all the ves- 
tries of the Synagogues and Temples of 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. These elab- 
orate preparations are due to the advent 
or tne “Yomim Noroim” (the days of 
Repentance), which lasts ten days, be- 
ginning witn “Kosh Hashono” (the New 
year) and terminating with “Yom Kip- 
pur” (the Day of Atonement). 

History shows that Jewish Psalmody 
with 1Ls conc:ete immensities of thought 
has been the foundation of all ecciesi- 
astical music. lt is no wonder, therefore, 
that we find men of the twentieth cen- 
tury deriving strength from hymns 
which for 2UV00 years gave inspiration 
and endurance to our people in their 
life-and-death struggle. Music and our 
1eligion have been so cluseiy interwoven 
all through history that one can hardly 
be conceived without the other. Moses 
and Deborah sang their songs of victory, 
the Levites praised God with song and 
me.ody in tne ‘lempies of Jerusalem. Our 
only conception of worship and adoration 
of the A.mighty has always been and 
still is song and music. It 1s quite nat- 
ural, thereiore, that the most elaborate 
musical preparations should be made for 
the worshippers on these holy days— 
the holiest of the year. 

‘The most impo:tant figure on these 
holy days is the Chazan, as the Ortho- 
dox Jews call him, while to the Reformed 
Jews, he is known as the Cantor (the 
Singer). The definition of Chazan is 
“supervisor” (in Hebrew). The Chazan’s 
career started many centuries ago in the 
old Ghettoes in the capacity of Syna- 
gogue attendant. But as time went on 
his office grew in importance, till finally 
he was entrusted with the supreme duty 
of representing his congregation before 
the Heavenly lather in prayer and wor- 
ship. 

The orthodox services are conducted 
entirely by the Chazan, since prayers are 
not read, but chanted, and the Rabbi’s 
part in the service is only a short sermon. 
In the Reform Temple the service is 
equally divided between the Rabbi and 
the Cantor. The latter is assisted by a 
mixed choir and an organ, while the 
Chazan has to be contented with a male 
choir, made up principally of boys. He 
is not allowed the use of an organ. He 
is seldom a good musician. All his con- 
gregation demands of him is a pleasing 
voice. He needs no proficient musical 
training as long as he is able to express 


their sentiments and can cause their 
hearts to melt on these solemn days of 
the year. 


Admiration for the Chazan 


The Jew by his musical nature and 
ardent love for the Synagogue has be- 
come a devout lover of the Chazan. 
While he is unfamiliar with operatic 
or symphonic works, by frequent listen- 





Although within the’ 











Known 


Best 
Chazan in America 


Josef Rosenblatt, the 


ing to the Chazan, he has become a con- 
noisseur of Synagogue music and a com- 
petent, impartial critic. Therefore, the 
Chazan has learned to resort to all kinds 
of methods and tricks to please his hear- 
ers. Pressing the thumb against the 
throat to produce an artificial trill, the 
indulgence in profuse “tears” of the 
voice, falsetto effects and endless im- 
provisations are constantly practised by 
him in order to impress his congregation 
with his wonderful skill. 

Occasionally one will find a Chazan 
who possesses a phenomenal voice with 
a solid musical education. The best 
known men who come under this cate- 
gory are Sirota of Warsaw and Josef 
Rosenblatt of New York. And still, 
these men, with their wonderful voices, 
are unable to invade the concert field suc- 
cessfully, as has been proved by the 
Sirota tour in this country a few years 
ago. 

Rosenblatt is the most popular Chazan 
in America to-day. The records he made 
for the Columbia have proved to be 
“best sellers” and still he is almost un- 
known to the non-Jewish music-lover or 
even to the Reformed Jew. Perhaps this 
is because the Chazan, who sings only 
in Hebrew, has no medium for reaching 
the general public, while the Reform 
Jew seldom frequents the Orthodox 
Synagogue. Another reason for the 
Chazan’s failure to interest a concert 
audience is because he generally sadly 
lacks deportment and style. Even if he 
possesses natural magnetism, his _per- 
sonality is lost through force of habit. 
There is no incentive for him in the 
Synagogue to develop personality. He 
does not have to face his congregation 
during service and his head is often 
wrapped in the Tallis (robe worn while 
praying). 

But it is quite a different case with 
the modern-Cantor in the Temple. He 
has to face his congregation during the 
entire service and naturally must have 
a pleasing personality, good appearance 
and carry himself with dignity in order 
to be able to hold the attention of his 
hearers. Not only must he possess a 


good voice and use it artistically, but he 
must also be a musical scholar and a 
good judge of voices, for he has often 
to supervise a large choir. He is also 
looked upon as an authority in liturgical 
compositions and it is his duty to ac- 
quaint his congregation with the Jewish 
traditional melodies of various epochs. 
While the Chazan clings to traditional 
melodies at all times, the Cantor gen- 
erally avoids them as much as possible, 
except on the holy days. Then you can 
hear in every Temple of the land the 
ancient, time-honored “Kol Nidrei.’”’ This 
wonderful work has been handed down 
from father to son during the centuries 
of the Diaspora without losing a single 
note of the original. It expresses and 
symbolizes the Jew’s age-long struggle 
and is capable of stirring the deepest 
emotions of the human heart. It fills 
one’s soul with awe and reverence. It 
is sung by the Chazan or Cantor and 
choir on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. It seems a pity that its text is 
not as inspiring as the melody. It is 
merely a plea for the cancellation of all 
forms of vows and pledges that may be 
made during the coming year. The most 
elaborate arrangement of it was written 
by Max Bruch, and this is often heard as 
a violin or ’cello solo on the best concert 
programs. But to hear it in its full 
beauty one has to go to a Jewish house 
of worship on the Yom Kippur eve. It 
is the prevailing atmosphere of sanctity 
and sincerity that lends it the true touch 
of pathos and originality. 


The Cantor as Composer 


Frequently the Cantor branches forth 
in the capacity of composer. Many meri- 
torious works have thus been born, com- 
posed ofttimes along traditional lines and 
yet in modern style. Of course, these 
works have nearly always been influ- 
enced by the music of the country in 
which the composer has happened to 
live, as may clearly be seen by the com- 
positions of Sulzer, Naumbourg, Lewan- 
dowsky, Dunayevsky and others. There 
is also a growing tendency, particularly 
among the Chazanim, to introduce popu- 
lar operatic airs and folk-song melodies 
of different nations into the service. This 
is naturally uncalled for and ob‘ection- 
able. Just as much is the Orthodox Jew 
opposed to having his sacred liturgical 
compositions paraded before the general 
public on the concert platform. Indeed, 
an organized boycott was _ launched 
against Sirota in London a few years 
ago and his concert at Albert Hall 
turned out a complete fiasco. 

The majority of Cantors keep to sim- 
ple compositions because they have not 
the necessary facilities for the produc- 


tion of the works of the great masters. 
In France and Germany more care has 
been lavished upon this sub,ect by the 
leading Jews. Indeed, the best works 
of the masters can be heard there, ex- 
quisitely presented, during any ordinary 
Sabbath service. In this country, how- 
ever, the sacred works of the renowned 
Temple music composers seldom receive 
a hearing. Only the minor works are 
oceasionally presented in our Temples 
and even these are usually inefficiently 
and inartistically performed. Sometimes 
a choir of four or eight mediocre voices 
will undertake, after a single rehearsal, 
to produce a work that requires assidu- 
ous training and augmented volume of 
tone to bring it forth in all its splendor. 

It seems that our Cantors are not des- 
tined to add in any important degree to 
the treasure of our sacred music. So 
far we have only produced a handful of 
men who have distinguished themselves 
as composers of Temple music. Fore- 
most among them are Max Grauman, 
Max Spicker and David Cahn. 

In vocal attainment, the American 
Cantor is even farther behind than in 
musical training. The best known singer 
among them is Cantor Bernhard Stein- 
berg of Temple Beth El, New York. He 
has a baritone voice of brilliant quality 
and he has also been successful on the 
concert platform. 





Kansas City Man Forms War Bands 


Dr. E. M. Hiner of Kansas City is 
doing his bit in the formation of war 
bands for the Government. “The first 
duty of the musician now is to give his 
services wherever the demand is great- 
est,” said Dr. Hiner in a recent inter- 
view in the Kansas City Star.. “I expect 
many players within the army age limit 
to be persuaded to enter the service.” 
Dr. Hiner has been instrumental in put- 
ting 150 men into army band service. 
When the navy desired a Kansas City 
band for sea duty Dr. Hiner was asked 
to pass on the candidates. 





Modernity in Exercises 


Cyril Scott, the English composer 
noted for the modern style of his works, 
has begun compiling a series of finger 
exercises specially designed “to familiar- 
ize the beginner at an early stage of his 
progress with the intervals, scales and 
notations of modern music.” The first 
series has been published. He maintains 
that “fas musical composition changes 
the exercises of one generation are in- 
adequate to fit the performer for the 
novelties of a further generation.” 
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plus one of the world’s great voices equals,—a 
An ever rising crescendo is the career of 


i LUCY GATES | 


Soprano ! 


The Metropolitan Opera House harbors at present only two 
artists who can by their singing give as much unalloyed pleasure 
| New York Evening Post. | 
| 


The four thousand music lovers who packed the big auditorium 
| simply went mad over her.—Philadel phia Record. 


Her triumph was complete, her audience giving her an ovation 
excelling the one accorded to John McCormack the night before. 
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“« JACK ”” ADAMS BACK 
FROM AMBULANCE 
DUTY IN FRANCE 








“Jack” Adams, Who Has Just Returned 
from the Battle Front in France 





“Jack” Adams, son of A. F. Adams of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, returned 
recently from the battle front in France, 
where he was connected with one of the 
hospital units as an ambulance diver. 
Mr. Adams had many trying experiences 
and was a number of times in exceed- 
ingly dangerous positions. He covered 
the entire front from Verdun to Alsace 
Lorraine. 

The photograph reproduced with this 
article was taken in Paris before Mr. 
Adams left for the front. He sailed 
from America early in May and re- 
turned on the Espagne of the Spanish 
line. Immediately after his return he 
went to the Pacific Coast to meet Jasha 





* thusiastically 


Heifetz, the young Russian violinist, who 
was on his way to begin his first Amer- 
ican tour. 

Mr. Adams’s sister, Katharine Adams, 
is connected with the American Gir]s’ 
Aid Department in one of the Paris hos- 
pitals at the present time and a cousin, 
Gordon Hoge, is a lieutenant in the 
United States Army, now stationed at 
Wrightstown, N. J. 





ONLY TWO KINDS OF SINGERS 





Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora Says There Are 
Just Two Classes, Good and Bad 


“There is a good deal of talk going 
on about the French, German and Ita-ian 
schoois of singing. To my mind it is all 
nonsense. There are only two kinds of 
singing, good and bad,” says Mme. Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, in a recent article in 
the Theater Magazine. “The tone pro- 
duction must be properly developed. 
That is all. 

“Again it is only a matter of interpre- 
tation. The tone is the same, but the 
style, the manner of interpreting the mu- 
sic is different for Italian, French and 
Russian works. Each has its proper 
spirit, but it is not a matter of making 
over the voice for each country. There 
are Italian singers who can sing French 
roles just as well as the French, and 
no one can deny that Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, though German trained, 
sings as smoothly and as beautifully as 
any Italian or French singer. It is sim- 
ply a matter of right and wrong, not of 
nationality. If many singers of German 
opera sing roughly, it is not to be ex- 
cused on the grounds that they were Ger- 
man trained and sing in accordance with 
some German school. They are merely 
good singers or bad.” 





SANG FOR KINGSTON STUDENTS 





Mme. Amy Ray-Sewards Soloist for Dr. 
Sahler’s Summer School 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Sept. 8—Mme. Amy 
Ray-Sewards, contralto, was heard in a 
series of delightful recitals at Dr. C. D. 
Sahler’s summer school here on Aug. 11 
to 18. On Sunday evening a sacred con- 
cert was given, but on each of the other 
evenings Mme. Ray-Sewards’ programs 
were made up of the compositions of 
Spross, Hawley, Del Riego, Saint-Saéns 
and Tosti. One of the songs most en- 
received was’ Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “In a Garden Wid.” The 
singer was ably assisted by Russell S. 
Brooks, violinist, and Everett Hutchings, 
pianist, and each evening many addi- 
tional numbers were added to the pro- 
gram through the request of the enthu- 
siastic audience. Dr. Sahler’s school pre- 
sents each season a group of well-known 
singers and lecturers, and an interesting 
program is presented each evening dur- 
ing the summer sessions. 














Benefit Concert Presented for 
Standish Guards of Plymouth 
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Group of Artists Who Gave Benefit Concert for Standish Guards ‘at 
Left to Right, Standing. Ernst Hoffmann, Pianist; 


Mass. 


Plymouth, 
Jacques Hoffman, 


Violinist, Boston Symphony Orchestra; Dora Gibson, Dramatic Soprano; G. E. 


Phelan, Grace Little. 


GROUP of artists, including Dora Gib- 
son, the dramatic soprano; Jacques 
Hoffman, violinist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and others, who gave 
a successful concert at the Plymouth 
Country Club, Plymouth, Mass., a few 
days ago for the benefit of the Standish 
Guards were photographed in front of 


Seated, Richard T. Percy, Accompanist, New York 


one of the cottages. The summer colony 
turned out in force to attend the concert, 
which netted a goodly sum for the organ- 
ization. The concert was arranged by 
George E. Phelan, the organist. Miss 
Gibson spent the summer at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and has sung every Sunday 
for the Red Cross or some other charity. 


not be duplicated. 
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MARK TWAIN OF OUR MUSIC 





The Name Given Henry Gilbert by an 
Interviewer Recently 


No one will deny more emphatically 
that he is writing American music than 
Henry Gilbert, says a writer in the The- 
ater Mayazine, who calls Mr. Gilbert 
“the Mark Twain of American music.’ 
That is because the real artist in the 
man resents being limited by anything 
that smacks of provincialism. Neverthe- 
less, he is writing genuine American mu- 
sic in spite of himself. His genius, and 
he has plenty of genius, is tinged by a 
something that cannot be defined by any 
other word except “American.” 

“T don’t think American music exists 
as yet,” says Gilbert. “The American 
race is in process and I believe Amer- 
ican music is also only in process.” 

“But you cannot deny that your sym- 
phonic music is more characteristically 
American than that of any other native 
composer,” said the writer. 

“Tf that is true,” replied Gilbert, ‘“‘it 
is not due to any conscious effort on my 
part to write so-called ‘American music.’ 
But I have striven to be myself and not 
to write music that resembled the work 
of foreign composers. In 1901 I made a 
trip to Paris on a cattle-boat just to 
hear Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ then the mu- 
sical sensation of Paris. That opera 
made an unforgettable impression upon 
me and I determined to devote the rest 
of my life to the composition of music. 

“But I had allowed myself to be in- 
fluenced by European music. Shortly 
after my return to America I sent to 
Paris, for review, a song that I had 
written after the modern French idiom. 


The critic who reviewed it said that ‘this 
is another example of those invertebrate 
melodies with which we are so well ac- 
quainted on this side of the water.’ 

“I immediately saw that if vital musi- 
cal art was to be started in America, it 
must not be based forever on the imita- 
tion of the art of another country, but 
must be founded on suggestions of the 
life of our own | country.” 


Municipal Band Assured New Orleans 
for All Time 


Through a bequest of Alexis Ribet, New 
Orleans is to have a public band, to be 
composed of musicians of a type “com- 
parable with those which play in sym- 
phony orchestras in New Orleans and 
Minneapolis,” whose duty it shall be to 
“render concerts, at least twice each 
week, in City Park.” Mr. Ribet left 
$35,000, of which the interest is to be 
devoted for all time to the support of 
this band. On hearing of the gift to 
music by Mr. Ribet, John F. Popp gave 
$7,500 with which a concrete bandstand, 
for the exclusive use of the Ribet band, 
has been erected in City Park, New 
Orleans. The stand bears a bronze tab- 
let on which is engraved: ‘To the mem- 
ory of Alexis Ribet, to whose bounty the 
people are indebted for the music dis- 
coursed here, this structure is gratefully 
inscribed.” On the frieze of the build- 
ing, just over the main entrance, is 
earved: “The tribute of John F. Popp 
to music.” 





Lilli Maurer Offen, New York vocal 
teacher, who has been enjoying a rest 
at Stamford, Conn., will reopen her stu- 
dios on Sept. 17. 





PIANO TEACHERS! WOULD YOU LIKE— 


(1) A unique system of teaching that will visibly increase technique? 
To know how to get pupils to practice and show results? 


(2) 
(3) To bave a record in black and white of each pupil’s work, showing progress made? 
(4) A graded course of technique, studies and pieces, from beginner to artist? 
(5) A system that has been tried out and found successful; one that has received highest testi 
monials; one over which pupils have heen enthusiastic? 
If your answer is ‘‘ves."’ send for free pamp'iet dercribing 


THE UNGER SYSTEM OF MUSIC TEACHING 


Address, WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER, 30 Forest St., Montclair, N. J. 
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Washington (Conn.) Choral Club 
Gives Deferred Festival Concert 














Some Principals in the Annual Festival Concert of the Washington (Conn.) Choral 


Club. Left to Right: 


William Simmons, 


Baritone; Marie Kaiser, Soprano; 


Arthur Woodruff, Director of the Chorus; William Janushek, Pianist (Who Was 
a Visitor at the Festival), and Mr. Simmons 


ASHINGTON, CONN., Sept. 1.— 
Having been compelled, owing to 

the epidemic of infantile paralysis, to 
forego its 1916 concert, the Washington 
Choral Club gave that deferred program 
last Saturday evening in Washington 
Club Hall. The enforced postponement 


probably added interest to this annual 
musical event and music-lovers attended 
in large numbers. 

Under the inspiring baton of Arthur 
D. Woodruff the chorus discharged its 
trying duties in impressive fashion. 
Splendid solo assistance was provided 
by Marie Kaiser, soprano; William 
Simmons, baritone, and Edward J. 


NUMBER FIVE 








“THE TENOR SOLOIST, AR- 
THUR HACKETT (BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA) IS 
THE POSSESSOR OF A VOICE 
OF VERY EXCEPTIONAL 
FRESHNESS AND BEAUTY.” 

—Olin Downes in Boston Globe, Dec. 23, 

1916. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 
MANAGERS OF ARTISTS 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


GALLI-CURCI 


“‘The womay with the wonder voice’’ 


Hemer Samuels, Accompanist 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Chickering Piano 





Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


New Songs by 
AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER 


‘*Awake, My Beloved”’ (for high voice) 
‘Tell Me, O Muse, Thy Charm”? (for high voice) 
**The Lilac Hour’”’ (for low voice) 

“The Wanderer” (for low voice) 


Published by The John Church Co. 


' New York and Cincinnati 


MISCHA 


Max Smith in the New York ‘‘American’’, 
Jan. 20, 1917:—"‘The most talented and interesting 
young pianist introduced to Americans in recent 
years.” 








OSCAR SAENCER 





Sanger, basso. The instrumental por- 
tions of the program were capably han- 
dled by the New York Festival Orches- 
tra and Edna C. Wandling, pianist. 

The program was opened with Cham- 
inade’s “Scarf Dance,” played by the or- 
chestra, following which was performed 
the principal offering of the evening— 
Bruch’s cantata, “The Cross of Fire.” 
This grippingly dramatic work was fine- 
ly interpreted, thanks to the earnest 
efforts of the participants. Miss Kaiser 
sang the part of Mary, Mr. Simmons 
that of Norman and Mr. Sanger was 
heard as Angus. The stirring war song 
(Norman and men’s chorus) aroused 
great enthusiasm and had to be repeated. 

The ballet suite, “La Source,” of De- 
libes, opened the second part of the pro- 
gram. After it came the “Polovetzian 
Dance and Chorus” from. Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor,” which proved charming. 
Marie Kaiser scored deeply in a group 
of songs by Horsman, Kellie and Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Simmons received an ova- 
tion after his group of numbers by Vic- 
tor Harris, J. H. Rogers and Lillian 
Miller. Both soloists were obliged to 
respond to the demands for encores. The 
women’s chorus created marked enthu- 
Siasm with the “Volga Boatmen’s Song,” 
which was repeated. As finale came 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” finely per- 
formed by Miss Kaiser, the chorus and 
the orchestra. 


MME. BRIDEWELL ON TOUR 





Contralto to Appear with De Vally Com- 
pany for Belgian Relief Fund 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the distin- 
guished contralto, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, is making a tour of the West 
with the De Vally Opera Company. In 
this engagement Mme. Bridewell is “do- 
ing her bit” for the Belgians. The com- 
pany was formed and backed by influ- 
ential people and also received the sup- 
port of the Belgian government; the en- 
tire proceeds of the tour to be donated to 
the Belgian War Relief Fund. Most of 
the artists of the company are French 
and, although Mme. Bridewell was born 
in this country, she comes of French 
stock, her mother being Rosalie Gabriel. 
The name “Gabriel” is one of the best 
loved in all France. 

The company will give eleven operas. 
Mme. Bridewell!l will open in “Carmen,” 
and her other réles will include Leonora, 
Favorita, Charlotte in “Werther” and 
Dalila. All of the operas will be given 
in French. The artists are donating 
their services, receiving only enough to 
cover actual traveling expenses. Mme. 
Bridewell cancelled several engagements 
in order to make this tour. 





Pupils of Frederick E. Bristol Give Red 
Cross Concert in Harrison, Me. 


HARRISON, ME., Aug. 31. — Frederick 
E. Bristol, the prominent vocal instruc- 
tor of New York, who resides and con- 
ducts his classes here each summer, pre- 
sented some of his students in a concert 





for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross in Grange Hall, last Saturday eve- 
ning. The soloists were Mrs. Lillian 
Stradling, contralto; Charles Harrison, 
tenor; John Nelson, baritone; Marion 
Schofield, soprano; Marguerite Harding, 
contralto; Phyllis Robbins, soprano; 
Mrs. Beulah Young soprano; Grace Re- 
vere, Dorothy Clarke and Mrs. Wini- 
fred Powell. They were assisted by Es- 
ther Bradley, who played harp solos, and 


Frederick E. Bristol, second, who pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments. The 
soloists performed in artistic fashion 


and won the favor of a large audience. 


OPERATIC PLAY AT LYNCHBURG 





“Something Different” Proves to Be At- 
traction of Much Merit 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 5.—Musical 
Lynchburg sustained an agreeable sur- 
prise in the performance of “Something 
Different,” an operatic attraction, which 
opened the season at the Academy of 
Music last night, when it was given its 
premiére by the Charlotte Company. 

Although the name of the attraction 
fails to convey any suggestion of its 
character, the entertainment is all that 
its name implies. The attraction is far 
above the average operatic production, 
the vocal department being exception- 
ally well balanced and the symphony or- 
chestra stands far above the musical 
equipment which generally is associated 
with organizations attempting to present 
opera. 

There are three acts, the first of which 
is a comedy involving a stranded opera 
company, the various bits being so ar- 





ranged as to afford the principals an 
opportunity to reveal their voices. A 
motion picture showing the life of Verdi 
is the second act and the third is an 
abridged version of “Rigoletto.” Stella 
Norelle, as Gilda, gave a remarkable per- 
formance. Obrad Djurian, a Serbian, 
played the rédle of the Duke, and his 
tenor voice was exceptionally good. Other 
members of the company are Albert de 
Rosaigle, tenor; Harry Tebbutt} «.bari- 
tone; Bianca Rodriguez, contralto; Char- 
lotte Gaynor, soprano; Bertram Bailey, 
baritone. J. T. B. 





MUSIC FOR JERSEY SOLDIERS 





Adamo Didur of the Metropolitan Ar- 
ranges an Attractive Concert 


SEA GirRT, N. J., Aug. 29.—The con- 
cert this evening, in honor of the New 
Jersey regiments stationed at Sea Girt, 
and arranged, through the kindness of 
Adamo Didur, basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, under the auspices 
of the Recreational Canteen and the 
Y. M. C. A., was a most brilliant affair. 

The following noted artists proffered 
their services: Flora Perini, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Eva 
Didur; Germaine Huter-Clerget, of the 
Brussels Royal Opera; ‘Giulio Crimi, 
Chicago Opera; Max Gegna and Eugene 
Bernstein. 





Vernon Stiles opens his concert season 
this year singing on “America Night” at 
the Maine Festival. Aside from arias, 
he will also sing favorite American 
songs. Mr. Stiles appears both in 
Bangor and Portland, Me. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


English Concert-World Has Now Recovered from Initial Shock of War-Time 
to Normal Ante-Bellum Conditions 


— American Soprano in Demand. for Concert Appear- 
ances in England — Singer Introduced Here by Chaminade Attracting Fresh Attention in 
London —— Musical Training Revolutionized by the Realities of Life at the Front, Says 
Yorke Bannard — The Welshman’s Incorrigible Love of Singing Crops Out in British Prime 
Minister A Hammerstein ‘Discovery’? Distinguishes Herself at Nice — American Pianist 
Continues to Find Favor in London 


—London Returning 














HERE may be a crumb of comfort 

for American musicians who have 
allowed themselves to be depressed by the 
cheerful prophets of complete musical 
demoralization here in the conclusion 
London Musical News has reached that 
the English concert world has recovered 
from the initial shock of war-time. This 
opinion is based on a review of the past 
long-drawn-out concert year in London, 
which was no sooner dead than the 
Queen’s Hall “Proms” awoke to their 
autumnal life to bridge over the gap be- 
tween the regular seasons. 


The year’s record shows that the num- 
ber of concerts has increased enormous- 
ly, so much so that the list has become 
almost as lengthy as in peace times. 
And the concerts thus listed do not in- 
clude charity affairs. If despite the 
drain of two years of war England’s con- 
cert world can stagger back to its feet, 
recovering its balance after the knock- 
out blow of the first bolt from the blue, 
and assume the offensive, there seems 
little reason for this country, long ac- 
customed as it now is to the conditions 
created by a world war, to fear for the 
welfare of its concert life. 

An interesting feature the review of 
the year brings out is the fact that no 
fewer than eight notable concert ’cellists 
were heard. For ’cellists America is no 
E!] Dorado, but in England they are more 
in demand for solo work. Beatrice Har- 
rison, Gulhermina Suggia, the former 
wife of Pablo Casals, Mme. Fromont- 
Delune, Arnold Trowell and W. H. 
Squire and the Dutch Joseph Hollman al! 
had appearances in London. 

Another outstanding fact is that the 
indefatigable Isidore de Lara reached 
the 700th of the war emergency con- 
certs he has been arranging since the 
first winter of the war. As three of the 
“miscellaneous” events worthy of men- 
tion the statistician notes the honor paid 
to Sir Walter Parratt, the organist and 
“Master of the King’s Musick,” in con- 
ferring upon him the decoration of Com- 
mander of the Victorian Order; the ap- 
pointment of Gervase Elwes of unique 
“Dream of Gerontius” fame as High 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire—which, has 
a “Robin Hood” flavor—and the tem- 
porary withdrawal from the _ concert 
stage of young Solomon. The boy who 
has made himself favorably known to the 
English public under the one name of 
Solomon is a young pianist who was 
hailed as a prodigy when he made his 
début two or three years ago. For- 
tunately good counsels have prevailed in 
the case of this gifted youth, and he may 
be spared the fate common to his kind by 
thus being snatched from the atmosphere 
of public adulation for a time. 

The book mentioned as the book of the 
season is the History of Musie written 
by Sir Charles Stanford and Cecil For- 
syth—“one of those volumes’ which 
should appear on the shelves of every 
musician’s library.” 

John Ireland is singled out as “the 
latest find in the way of a British com- 
poser.” He is not a new one, it is true, 
but “one whose fine talents have now in- 
disputably come into their own.” 
Apropos of a recent performance of some 
of this composer’s music, the London 
Daily Telegraph observed the other day 
that “it was particularly pleasant to 
have an opportunity of hearing John 
Ireland’s first pianoforte and _ violin 
sonata in D minor, for it seemed to be 
in some danger of being eclipsed by its 
very successful younger brother, pro- 
duced a few weeks ago. The hearing in 
question made it abundantly clear that 
it is far too rich in the freshness, the 
virility and the melodic beauty which 
characterize all Mr. Ireland’s work. It is 
a sonata of which one can enjoy every 
note.” 

* * + 


ELICE LYNE is one of the few 
American singers who are finding it 


profitable to remain abroad, war or no 
war. Since going back to London last 


year she has had a goodly number of 
concert engagements. Hitherto she had 
been known there only as an opera 
singer, her standing as such being due 
primarily to Oscar Hammerstein’s adroit 
method of introducing her at his London 
Opera House. Later, through her 


a London musician who has been at the 
Front since the early days of the war, 
the Great Calamity has_ incidentally 
revolutionized musical training. 
Previous to August 4, 1914, he points 
out in the Monthly Musical Record, the 
music student got his education at some 


He is led to the edge of the infinite 
(which is Carlyle’s description of music), 
into which he gazes, not merely for 
moments, but continually. Among every- 
thing that is so sordid, so ugly, so de- 
pressing, so disordered, he realizes with 
Plato, perhaps for the first time, that 
music after all is ‘the essence of order 
and leads to all that is good, just and 
beautiful, of which it is the invisible, but 
nevertheless dazzling, passionate and 
eternal form.’ ” 

This, then, is the new training. The 
results will come only when the world is 
at peace again. 

* * x 
HE innate love of singing of the 
Welshman finds expression in the 
manner in which the British Prime 
Minister uses his speaking voice, it 
seems. 

A music critic who heard his recent 
speech at Queen’s Hall is quoted by Lon- 
don Musical News as saying that “Mr. 
Lloyd George’s voice is essentially musi- 
cal. If it does not contain as wide a 
range of tone as some speakers, he man- 
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Photo by French-Official from Pictorial Press, N. Y. 


This Is Probably the First Photograph to Reach This Country of an American Military Band on the European Battlefront. 
It Shows the Band of the Fifth U. S. MarineCorps Rehearsing in Their Camp on the Aisne 


seasons with the Quinlan Opera Com- 
pany, she became known to a wider Brit- 
ish public. 

One of the American soprano’s engage- 
ments for the coming season is an ap- 
pearance at one of the Brand Lane con- 
certs in Manchester, which will consti- 
tute her Manchester début. Brand Lane, 
having disbanded his unique orchestra, 
has engaged the Hallé Orchestra for his 
series of fourteen concerts. Incidentally, 
the measure of Clara Butt’s drawing 
power may be gauged from the fact that 
the English contralto is to be the soloist 
at three of the concerts. 

* * + 


HEN Cécile Chaminade came over 
for her concert tour of this country 
a few seasons ago she brought with her 
two young singers from London whom 
she considered particularly satisfying as 
interpreters of ce songs—Yvonne de St. 
André and Ernest Groome. At that time 
the young woman was afflicted with a bad 
tremolo, but since then she has worked 
so industriously and so effectually that 
one of the foremost London critics was 
moved to this gratifying eulogy when he 
heard her this summer:- “Miss de St. 
André, who sang the exquisite ‘L’Amour 
de Moy’ and ‘Petronelle,’ as well as 
another old French song, gave us one of 
the most distinguished examples of pure 
bel canto singing in recent times. It was 
a great and glorious exhibition of a rare 
art.” 
* *x * 
S there a new birth, musically speak- 
ing, in store for our musicians who 
join the ranks “over there” in the 
trenches? According to Yorke Bannard, 


institution. To-day he gets it “out yon- 
der” in the trenches. Under the old 
system his musicianship was put to the 
test by means of examinations—a lengthy 
alphabetical appendage constituting him 
a musician, according to time-honored 
tradition—but the new system is differ- 
ent. “In a dug-out conservatoire terms 
are long, fees high, and diplomas charily 
granted. There is no room for profes- 
sional jealousies, no room for social in- 
equalities. Everything is democratic and 
co-operative.” 

The institutions of the past have been 
useful places for the acquirement of 
musical grammar and technique. They 
have concerned themselves with the 
science of music, but their skill has done 
nothing to keep the beacon light of art 
burning, Mr. Bannard contends.  In- 
dividuality, as everyone knows, stands to 
be crushed by the deadly monotony of 
academic routine. But in a “dug-out” 
things are different. And this is how 
they are different, according to the Lon- 
don musician: 

“There are no textbooks and no time 
for book-learning. But the creating of 
material for expression comes unbidden. 
It cannot be learned. To ‘satisfy’ in the 
past a man required talent. To ‘satisfy’ 
here a man must have genius. He is 
brought face to face with the raw ma- 
terial out of which music is made. Amid 
the brazen din of battles the still, small 
voice of poetic inspiration arrests his at- 
tention. He is compelled to listen and to 
think—for he has plenty of time for 
thought on hand. He sees with other 
eyes, he hears with other ears. He feels 
something inarticulate, unfathomable, 
tugging at the very depths of his heart. 


ages it as cleverly and easily as any 
exemplar of the subtle art of il bel canto. 
He is a master of crescendo and diminu- 
endo effects, while his electrifying sfor- 
zandi are worthy of Sir Thomas Beecham 
in his most magnetic moods. One day, 
perhaps, Mr. Lloyd George may be per- 
suaded to make a speech accompanied by 
music.” 
* * * 


FRENCH soprano who, like Felice 

Lyne, owes her introduction to the 
outside world to the American impresario 
who had imagination enough to build the 
London Opera House but not to compass 
the difficulties to be encountered in 
building up a brand new opera clientéle, 
has been writing her name well up among 
the distinguished artists of the French 
lyric stage by her work at the Casino at 
Nice. This is Aline Vallandri. 

With Edmond Clément as her tenor 
partner she has appeared at Nice in 
“Manon,” “La Bohéme” and “Romeo et 
Juliette,” and she has also helped win 
favor for “La Légende du Point d’Ar- 
gentas.” 

* * * 
ERE is a little human picture worth 
quoting from the London Daily 
Chronicle: ° 

“He was only a crippled and unintelli- 
gent-looking street singer, but he knew 
the truth regarding simplicity in art. 
Your average street warbler generally 
attempts the latest music-hall ditty, and 
few there be that heed him; to this man 
the whole street gave attention, laughter 
and pence. His song was ‘Three Blind 


Mice.’ ” 
i i, © 
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Henry Holden Huss’ Contribution 
to American Song Literature 


Works That Cover a Wide Expressional Range—A Composer Who 
Delights in Doing the Unusual—His Songs Distinguished by 
Subtle and Daring Harmonies—Fidelity to Inner 
Spirit of Texts—‘‘Pater Noster” 

Its Creator's Master Opus 


By PAULINE JENNINGS 


Called 

















a voice of Henry Holden Huss as 

song writer sounds through modern 
musical art distinct from every other. 
Deservedly have his songs won a high 
place in the admiration of lovers of the 
beautiful in art. Intimate is their grace 
and poetry. Song writing is the most 
frank and personal of arts, and in the 
Huss songs, with their spontaneous di- 
rectness in the expression of feeling and 
their masterly workmaship, we have a 
self-revelation of the composer. The 
songs cover a wide expressional range, 
and each is a separate creation. 

The beauty of the natural world has 
touched his lyre to music, and like a 
well-known painter he can say, “I am 
a man for whom the visible world ex- 
ists,” since in these songs it exists again. 
The picturesque nature-painting flowing 
through many of his songs forms a land- 


scape background for the tone portrayal 
of the emotions. But he is also a painter 
of moods, and often the psychological 
note is dominant. 


Harmonic Surprises 


One of the signs and seals of the Huss 
compositions is their harmonic unexpect- 
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edness. The only thing one can predict 
with certainty is the unlooked-for. 
Subtly beautiful is this unforeseen qual- 
ity in his art, which, persisting through- 
out his works, may be called a pre-emi- 
nently distinguishing trait. We are ab-e 
to rejoice in this music which so seldom 
says what it might be expected to say, 
but, by a perennial surprise of artistry, 
reveals strange, new vistas of mean- 
ing. Schumann tells us that a musician 
on listening for the first time to a com- 
position should be able to think ahead, 
to anticipate to a laige extent the devel- 
opments which the inner logic of the 
music holds potentially within itself. But 
whatever his mental preparedness, the 
listener would need a species of musical 
clairvoyance to foresee some of the Huss 
interweavings of melodic threads and 
the rhythmic transformations. 

It is especially, however, in the highly 
individual harmonies that the lure of 
the Huss lyre leads us far afield—and 
this nowhere more engagingly than in 
the songs. Therein the exquisitely re- 
fined undertones of color are deftly han- 
dled, and the richly tinted harmonies ap- 
pear sometimes as isolated points of 
color. Sometimes the juxtaposition of 
harmonic hues is startlingly original. 
Color is everywhere in these songs; not 
crude color, but subtle. The frequent 
chromatic and enharmonic modulations 
to remotely related keys, serve only to 
convince one that these far away kin are 
twin sisters. 

This authentic mark of the Huss fan- 
tasy—its unforeseenable and illuminat- 
ing harmonies—has revealed itself even 
from his simplest works for children to 
the difficult piano concerto. Apropos of 
this splendid work its composer was 
once asked why he had piled Ossa on 
Pelion in technical demands. “But the 
work insisted upon getting itself writ- 
ten in that way,” was the reply. The 
writer has at other times heard Mr. 
Huss speak of a certain self-directing 
energy which seems to reside in themes 
and which now and then causes eomposi- 
tion to become a quasi-strife between the 
will of the composer and the spirited 
self-assertiveness of the themes. 

With this composer’s muse a fine poem 
is to the music as the woof to the warp, 
and he has found most congenial word 
pictures for musical elaboration in lyrics 
where the poetry but suggests a beauty 
which the sister art fully realizes. The 
opinion of Robert Franz as to the suit- 
abieness of words for musical treatment 
would seem to be shared by Mr. Huss. 
In a letter written by Franz to a young 
poet who had sent him a volume of verses 
by “An Unknown,” the composer said: 
“T was made glad by the fresh life which 
pervades your poems, but for composi- 
tion they are not well adapted, as they 
say already everything, leaving too little 
play room for music. Heinrich Heine, 
the thoroughly unmusical man, remains 
in this respect a model for all time; he 
only touches a_ sentiment which music 
seizes with avidity.” 

The setting of the Huss songs in 
faithfulness to the emotional atmosphere 
of the poem seems fairly to become 


part of the lyric, and it penetrates with 
the plummet of tone beneath the sur- 
face of the words; it has also a margin 
of suggestiveness. And as words in 
great poetry beside their center of def- 
inite signification, have edges bright with 
prismatic colors caught from their cun- 
text, so in these songs many a melodic 
inflection or well-poised chord derives 
charm from its relationship. 

Seldom have the art of the composer 
and that of the poet been more closely 
connected than in the settings given by 
Mr. Huss to the poems of his cousin, the 
late Richard Watson Gilder. The sensi- 
tive poetic beauty of these verses awak- 
ened intensely sympathetic responses in 
the composer, and they have gained gen- 
uine tone life through his settings. 
Among the finest are “The Birds Were 
Singing,” “After Sorrow’s Night” and 
“Before Sunrise.” On these the com- 
poser has lavished the wealth of his art 
and inspiration. Of beautiful melodic 
contour, with sustained invention, rhyth- 
mic and harmonic power and pulsating 
emotion, they are mastersongs. In “Be- 
fore Sunrise,’ perhaps his greatest 
song, the accompaniment is in rhythmic 
accord with the spirit of the morning, 
and at the words, 


“Lo the deep waters of the bay 
Stir with the breath of the hurrying day,” 


an exquisite change sweeps through the 
whole musical fabric as the song reflects 
a foregleam of light and morning. There 
is a big climax, but much of the song is 
exceedingly delicate. This song, dedi- 
cated, like many of his best works, to 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, the 
composer’s gifted wife, owes much of its 
inspiration to her. 


The “Four Intermezzi” 


Under the title “Four Intermezzi,” 
Mr. Huss has given new investiture to 
the songs of which we have been speak- 
ing, and to his “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass.” They are scored for voice, 
piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon. 
French horn, two violins, viola, ’cello and 
double-bass, and still in MS. They were 
performed last season by Mme. Huss and 
the New York Chamber Music Society 
with great success. The voice is treated 
as an integral part of the sinfoniettas, 
and the works have gained in richness in 
the instrumentation, which is of vital one- 
ness with the songs. 

Other songs in MS. are: Nocturne for 
soprano solo, women’s chorus and or- 
chestra, “How Sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps Upon This Bank” from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” sung by Mme. Huss at 
the Orange Musical Society; “Every Day 
Hath Its Night,” sung by Christine 
Miller. Among the other artists who 
have sung Mr. Huss’s songs in concert 
are Mme. Louise Homer, Mme. Alma 
Gluck, Mme. Clementine De Vere Sapio, 
who first sang the dramatic aria ‘“‘Cleo- 
patra’s Death” at a Philharmonic con- 
cert; Oscar Seagle, Franklin Riker, and 
David Bispham, who has sung the “Seven 
Ages of Man” over 100 times in the U. 
S. This is the only setting of the “Seven 
Ages,” as far as we can discover, which 
has ever been made for solo voice. That 
it is a fascinating song is attested by the 
immense success it has had under Bis- 
pham’s finely dramatic interpretation. It 
is still in MS. and is scored for full or- 
chestra. Never has Mr. Huss composed 
anything more full of suggestiveness 
than the orchestration of this work. 

Two songs of delightful art are “White 
Larks on Little Wing,” dedicated to Mme. 
Sembrich, and the “Sommernacht,” which 
Mme. Homer sang at her Brooklyn In- 
stitute concert. At Mme. Homer’s sug- 
gestion, Mr. Huss has made an excellent 
English translation of the poem. An- 
other song of special interest is the 
“Haidenréslein,” which has been com- 
posed on fragments of sketches for a 
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song, found on a page from one of 
Beethoven’s many note books. From 
these slight suggestions, Mr. Huss has 
made a song of remarkably haunting at- 
tractiveness. 


The “Pater Noster” 


No appreciation of the works of Henry 
Holden Huss, however incomplete, could 
be concluded without speaking of the 
work, which is the greatest expression 
of his creative powers. This is the “Pater 
Noster” for a capella chorus. It em- 
bodies its composer’s highest spiritual 
aspirations. In beauty, in power, in ex- 
a.cea emotion, as well as in its notably 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, it is the work 
which will probably live longest and 
awaken most widely responsive echoes of 
all his widely diversified productions. It 
is the symbol and triumph of his art. 
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E have learned in the preceding 
article that the complete fiasco 
which Boito’s “Mefistofele’” encountered 
at the Scala in Milan in 1868 represented 
the willful opposition of the adherents 
of the old Italian opera to Boito, who 
was the princi- 
pal and most ar- 
dent Italian 
apostle of the 
new operatic gos- 
pel initiated by 
Richard Wagner. 
Nevertheless, the 
work itself as it 


appeared at that 
tempestuous pre- 





miére contained 
many weak 
points, which 
were’ eliminated 
from the revised 
edition of the 
Maurice Halperson opera as_ pro- 


duced in Bologna 
in 1876, when it 
scored its first emphatic success under 
the baton of Maestro Mancinelli and 
with the famous Italo Campanini as 
Faust. 

Milan itself vindicated Boito in 1881, 
when the poet-composer was made the 
recipient of most flattering ovations, 
thirteen years after his failure, which 
was one of the most sensational in the 
history of the celebrated Milanese tem- 
ple of art. After the triumph in Milan, 
‘““Mefistofele” found its way into the rep- 
ertory of all important opera houses in 
Italy and South America. One of the 
most admired editions of Boito’s work 
was offered by Mr. Gatti-Casazza at La 
Scala in 1900, when Chaliapine, the great 
Russian basso, sang the title part for 
the first time outside his native country. 
The part of Faust was entrusted to 
Caruso, then well known, but far from 
being the celebrity he is now. I even 
remember that the Milanese critics 
found fault with regard to his dramatic 
performance of the part. No doubt the 
great artist’s histrionic talent was un- 
developed at that time, but what sur- 
prised me was the indifference the pub- 
lic reviewers showed in regard to 
Caruso’s golden voice. I shall hardly ex- 
pect to hear a more glorious rendering 
of Faust’s first aria, “Dai campi, dai 
prati,” and the public of La Scala went 
into ecstasies over it. 

Gatti-Casazza repeated the success of 
“Mefistofele” in 1908, his last season at 
the Scala, when he offered the opera 
again, with Chaliapine in the title rdle, 
while Mme. Alda sang Margherita, and 
the tenor, Grassi, a nephew of the great 
Tamagno, was Faust. 

After the stormy premiere of 1868 in 
Milan, the manager of the Scala an- 
nounced that, owing to the excessive 
length of the work, which taxed the pub- 
lic’s patience to the utmost, the opera 
would be divided into two parts, to be 
given on two consecutive evenings. But 
the second performance aroused the 
listeners’ ire to such an extent that the 
performance had to be stopped after 


the first act. So Boito’s principal task 
in revising his work was to cut it in 
order to meet the taste of the Italian 
public, the patience of which is generally 
exhausted after three hours. One of 
the foremost reasons for the opera’s fail- 
ure was its lack of cohesiveness in repro- 
ducing the most important scenes from 
Goethe’s famous dramatic poem, in 
which the German poet’s imagination 
i ina the highest problems of man- 
c<ind. 

But the Italian public—an unsophisti- 
cated public, indeed—never had been 
confronted with the solving of philosoph- 
ical and ethical problems on the operatic 
stage and it had to be educated grad- 
ually by Wagner’s imposing artistic per- 
sonality. Even nowadays Italian audi- 
ences are little concerned with the un- 
derlying principles of Wagner’s music 
dramas—they simply enjoy the music as 
such and regard even the great lovers, 
Tristan and Isolde, as human beings and 
not as embodiments of high problems of 
passionate love and human imperfection. 
When I once asked Arturo Toscanini for 
his opinion of the ethical problems of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” he retorted im- 
patiently: “Non ma ne curo—faccio 
musica!” (“I do not care for problems 
—I simply make music.”) Is that not 
the best way of enjoying Wagner, after 
all? 

Boito’s “Beckmesser” 

Boito eliminated first of all one of 
the longest scenes of his opera, that at 
the court of the German Emperor Sigis- 
mund, which had especially aroused the 
dislike of the audience at the premiere. 
By this cut one of the principal basso 
arias, a most effective drinking song, 
was omitted. The poet-composer fur- 
ther sacrificed a great orchestral prelude 
depicting a bloody battle, to be played 
before the scene staged in Old Greece. 
But the most important change was the 
compiete remodeling of the part of 
Wagner, Faust’s uncongenial companion. 
Boito had tried to adapt Richard Wag- 
ner’s musical declamatory style to the 
figure of the narrow-souled pedant. In 
doing so he undoubtedly had Beckmesser 
in mind, as the whole part of Wagner 
was written in the complicated poly- 
phonic style of the ‘“Meistersinger,” 
which proved very tiresome, and the 
more as Boito had made the risky ex- 
periment of giving this part to a singer 
who irritated the audience at the Milan 
premiére to the highest degree. 

Imagine an old tenor with a faded 
voice singing to these fanatical admirers 
of fresh voices, confronted with the com- 
poser’s archaic and realistic tendency 
toward a continuous style @ la Kothner. 
The public revolted against what was 
considered the composer’s folly and stub- 
bornness and made the unhappy singer 
the object of demonstrations of unheard- 
of bitterness and cruelty. After these 
experiences Wagner’s part was reduced 
to the proportions of a modest compri- 
mario’s task. 

Another change which proved highly 
successful was the introduction of the 
duet, “Lontano, lontano,” into the prison 
act. Boito had written this valuable 
piece of music, which was of a very 
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novel and original harmonization at that 
time, for an opera, “Ero and Leandro,” 
based on his own libretto. Later he 
dropped the idea of finishing this work 
and the text was first set by Bottesini. 
But it was Mancinelli who scored a great 
success with his “Ero e Leandro,” which 
was produced at our Metropolitan on 
March 10, 1899, under the composer’s 
baton, and with Mme. Eames and 


Messrs. Saleza and Plancon in the main 
parts. 


Mme. Mantelli sang the effective 


speech talked about “Iago.” Boito was 
quoted as follows: “I must confess that 
I started the libretto with little enthusi- 
asm—yes, that I decidedly disliked it. 
But that changed greatly. After hav- 
ing finished the text, I highly regretted 
that it was not permitted me to set it to 
music myself.” 


An Offer from Verdi 


At that, Verdi wrote a manly and mod- 
est letter to Franco Faccio, the famous 
conductor, on March 27, 1884, as fol- 
lows: “Unfortunately Boito’s words, as 
related by the Neapolitan newspaper, 
are liable to cause adverse and malicious 
comment. For instance, the impression 
might be gathered that I forced Boito 
to treat a subject he disliked. But this 
is of lesser importance. My main con- 
sideration is that the musical world may 
think that Boito, in expressing himself 
this way, believed that I would hardly 
be able to set the libretto to music in a 
way which would satisfy him. 1 agree 
with him on that point perfectly and 
unreservedly and I ask you, therefore, 
a great favor. Please go and see Boito 
(do not write to him, but go yourself) 
and tell him as his best and most reliable 





On Left: 


Italo Campanini, the Famous Tenor. 


On Right: Luigi Mancinelli, 


the Successful Conductor and Composer of “Ero e Leandro,” Produced at 


the Metropolitan in 1899 


prologue, after Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
who was to have sung it, had fallen ill. 
It made a good success. 

Boito, the Poet 

Arrigo Boito’s importance as a poet 
is not inferior to his musical fame. He 
translated Wagner’s “Rienzi” and “Par- 
sifal” into the Italian language in a 
superlative style, which makes us deplore 
the fact that he limited his activity to 
these two Wagner dramas. The libretti 
of “Otello” and “Falstaff,” which Boito 
wrote for Verdi, are recognized master- 
pieces and his textbooks of “Ero e Lean- 
dro” and of “Hamlet” (“Amleto’”), writ- 
ten for Franco Faccio, are highly effec- 
tive, too. Even in his “Gioconda,” gro- 
tesque as it may be, which was written 
by Boito under the name of “Tobia Gor- 
rio” (the anagram of “Arrigo Boito”), 
and set to music by Ponchielli, great 
merits are to be found. The poetic lan- 
guage of this libretto is remarkable and 
I found several excerpts from it in Ital- 
ian school anthologies as examples of 
perfect Italian verse-making. 

Personally Boito must be considered 
one of the most refined and lovable gen- 
tlemen of literary Italy. No one who 
had the good luck to make his acquaint- 
ance will ever forget the remarkable 
man’s modesty, refinement and gentle- 
ness. His love and admiration for Giu- 
seppe Verdi were great and sincere. We 
know that he went even so far as to sac- 
rifice his own interests and ambitions 
to his friend’s greater genius in writing 
“Otello” and “Falstaff” for him and de- 
voting all his time and attention to his 
celebrated partner. The relations be- 
tween the two were ideal. Not even an 
unpleasant occurrence which might pos- 
sibly have estranged men of less elevated 
feelings and of less devoted friendship 
could cause more than a passing irrita- 
tion. 

In March, 1884, a banquet was ten- 
dered to Boito in Naples after his “Me- 
fistofele’” had been produced at the San 
Carlo Theater with triumphant results. 
Gossip was busy at that time about the 
new opera Verdi was writing and the 
papers outdid each other in bringing 
out details of forthcoming production. 
It was known that Verdi’s opera dealt 
with Shakespeare’s “Othello,” the text 
arranged by Boito, but the title was 
announced at that time as “Iago,” as it 
seems that tne figure of this human 
demon was intended to hold the center 
of the stage. 

The Piccolo of Naples, in reporting 
that banquet, related that Boito in his 


friend that the following offer is made 
without a shade of regret and without 
the slightest resentment. I put the book 
of “Otello” at his disposal and, as it is 
my property, I beg him to accept it as 
a friendly gift, so he may set it to music 
himself. His acceptance will be a pleas- 
ure to me, as I teel how much good | 
would do to the art we all love and revere 
so much.” 

There is no trace of a reply from 
Boito to Verdi’s offer, but we learn from 
a long letter the maestro wrote to his 
librettist on April 26, 1886, that Boito 
energetically declined to comply with 
Verdi’s request. This letter is written 
in the usual friendly and effusive man- 
ner so characteristic of their intimate 
relations and Verdi assures his friend 
that he had treated this unpleasant sub- 
ject “without a trace of irony.” Verdi 
concluded his letter with the following 
words: “You write, dear Boito, that 
you may or may not finish ‘Nerone,’ your 
opera. You are young and I am old. 
Now, I think I can say the same about 
my ‘Otello.’ I may or may not finish it! 
It may be too late! Too much has been 
said about this work anyway! And I 
have been too long before the public eye! 
I would not like the audiences to shout a 
decisive ‘Basta!’ (‘Stop it!’). We shall 
not talk any more about this little inci- 
dent which is buried for all time by your 
straightforward declaration. Still, all 
this silly talk has somewhat arrested the 
old hand which had begun to sketch a 
few scenes of unhappy ‘Otello.’ ” 

Verdi, “the old man,” finished his 
opera and had it produced, while Boito, 
“the young man,” as he was called in 
this letter, has never yet produced his 
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“‘Nerone”’! 
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ROSEMARY PAGEANT PLANNED AS 
EVENT OF NATION-WIDE IMPORT 


Ambitious Open-Air Spectacle to be Staged at Huntington, L. I. 
Noted Musicians and Actors Enrolled in Huge Cast—American 
Red Cross to Benefit by Performance and Its Reproduction in 


Moving Pictures 


What is expected to be one of the most 
ambitious open-air spectacles ever pro- 
duced in this country is the National Pa- 
geant of the American Red Cross which 
will be staged in the open air theater on 
Rosemary Farm at Lloyd’s Neck, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., on the afternoon of Oct. 5. 

The Rosemary Pageant, as the produc- 
tion is now termed for working purposes, 
was written for the Red Cross by Joseph 
Lindon Smith, the well-known author, 
traveler and lecturer of Boston, and 
Thomas Wood Stevens, head of the de- 
partment of dramatic arts of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
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burgh and president of the American 
Pageant Association. It will be directed 
and produced by Mr. Stevens, who was 
the author and director of the Pageant 
of St. Louis, the Pageant of Newark, and 
the Pageant of the Old Northwest. He 
will be assisted by a number of the fore- 
most pageant directors in the country, 
including Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, 
Paul Chalfin, Ben Ali Haggin, Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoy and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. Interested in the the- 
atrical side of the production are E. H. 
Sothern and William Faversham, while 
Daniel Frohman is the casting director. 

The Rosemary Red Cross Pageant is 
to be divided into two parts—the first 
devoted to a series of symbolic scenes 
representing achievements of the great 
Allied nations—the second is a dramatic 
statement of the Allied cause in the pres- 
ent war. The first half is spectacular, 
the second half is essentially dramatic in 
character. 

Episodes of ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern times of the various lands will be de- 
picted and the characters appearing in 
the numerous scenes will be portrayed by 
hundreds of the performers of opera, 
stage and screen. Among the prominent 
professionals who have been already en- 
rolled in the cast of the Pageant are the 
following: Mme. Frances Alda, George 
Arliss, Blanche Bates, Ethel Barrymore, 
Barney Bernard, Holbrook Blinn, John 
Barrymore, Constance Collier, Hazel 
Dawn, Robert Edeson, William Faver- 
sham, Irene Fenwick, Mary Garden, Er- 
nest Glendenning, Kitty Gordon, Hale 
Hamilton, Marie Horn, Shelly Hull, Rita 
Jolivet, Walter Jones, Howard Kyle, Er- 
nest Lawford, Mrs. Ernest Lawford, Eva 
Le Galliene, Edith Wynne Matheson, 
Major Wallace McCutcheon, Mr. Morti- 
mer, Margaret Mower, Julie Opp, Ga- 
briel Perrier, William Rock, Zelda Sears, 
Vincent Serrano, Hassard Short, E. H. 
Sothern, John Philip Sousa, Frances 
Starr, Paul Swan, Mabel Taliaferro, 
Alma Tell, Olive Tell, Ernest Truex, 
Helen Ware, Jack Wilson, Frances 
White, Marjorie Wood. 

For the reason that the Red Cross has 
planned to make the Rosemary Pageant 
a national affair and that it is practi- 
cally impossible to produce and present 
such a spectacle to the people of every 
city, it has been arranged to perpetuate 
the entire pageant in moving pictures. 
The filming of the spectacle will be under 
the direction of William Christy Ca- 
banne, who has produced some of the 
masterpieces of the screen. The picture 
will be shown in every city and town 
throughout the country where there is a 
moving picture theater and in this way 
the Rosemary Pageant will be brought 


direct to all the people and will also be 
a source of revenue to the Red Cross, as 
the distribution and exhibition of the 
film will be made for the sole benefit of 
the American Red Cross. 

Working headquarters for the scores 
of prominent men and women who are 
giving their time and energy to the Rose- 
mary Pageant have been established : at 
71 West 23rd Street, in offices that have 
been donated to the Red Cross. The 
General Committee, under whose direct 
supervision the entire arrangements for 
the production are being made, consists 
of: Ethan Allen, Mrs. Robert Bacon, 
Mrs. August Belmont, Cornelius N. 
3liss, Jr., Mrs. Cornelius N. Biiss, Jr., 
Paul D. Cravath, Henry P. Davison, 
Mrs. William Draper, Evan Evans, Wil- 
liam Faversham, Daniel Frohman, David 
Mannes, W. J. Matheson, Major Wallace 
McCutcheon, Paul Meyer, E. H. Sothern. 


BUCK STUDIOS RE-OPENED 





Vocal Teacher Returns to New York 
After Month’s Vacation 

Dudley Buck, the prominent New York 

voice teacher, resumed instruction at his 

studios at 50 West Sixty-seventh Street, 

on Sept. 10. Mr. Buck returned to the 

city last Saturday from a four weeks’ 

















Dudley Buck, Prominent as a Vocal 
Teacher 


vacation spent in the mountains of Sul- 
livan County, N. Y., and is in fine shape 
for the strenuous seas:n ahead of him. 
Mr. Buck is a great believer in outdoor 
sports and most of his time was spent In 
long walks, boating, swimming, golfing, 
tennis, fishing and automobiling. Such 
recreation is necessary, when one con- 
siders the strenuousness of this teacher’s 
seasons. He is kept busy every week 
day from the time his season opens in 
September until his summer classes close 
the early part of August. Mr. Buck 
numbers among his pupils such prom- 
inent artists as Marie Morrisey, the con- 
tralto; Edgar Schofield, baritone; Wil- 
fred Glenn, bass; Enrichetta Onelli, so- 
prano; Esther Dale, soprano; Allen 
Hinckley, bass-baritone; Katherine Gal- 
loway, soprano, and many other artists 





humorous and gay selections.’’—Toronto Globe. 





EMMA ROBERTS 


THE CONTRALTO 


‘(WHO HAS EVERYTHING’’ 


VOICE.—“‘One of the few great voices that have come before the public in recent years.’’-— New 
York Sun. 

INTERPRETATIVE ABILITY.—‘A gift for interpretation, for conveying the essential sig- 
nificance of her songs, for differentiating their moods and emotional expressiveness.’’-—New York 
Times. 

PERSONALITY.—‘‘A charming personality which greatly assists her rich contralto in winning 
her hearers.’’—-Washington Evening Star. 


VERSATILITY .—‘‘Versatility and felicity of touch 


IN SHORT.—‘Miss Roberts has everything in the way of vocal equipment 
necessary for a recital artist.’’—Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 


Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


which enable her to captivate in light, 








DR. WILLIAM C. CARL announces the re-opening of the 
Guilmant Organ School, October 9th, 1917 


With increased facilities in each department 
(Dr. Carl Personally Instructs All Students in the Art of Organ Playing) 
SIX FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
150 Students now holding positions in America 


44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for new illustrated Catalocne 








Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 
Founder and President of 


THE NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and Musical Appreciation 


Voeal Studio: 
952 Eighth Ave., New York 


Summer School: 


Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 








SOPRANO 


prominent in the concert field. The first 
three artists are soloists at prominent 
New York City churches. 





FLORIGNY IN VAUDEVILLE 





Brilliant French Pianist Making Notable 
Success in American Tour 


Renée Florigny, French pianist, is 
meeting with great success this season 
on her second tour in vaudeville. She 
opened at the Maryland Theater in Balti- 
more on Sept. 3 with gratifying results 
and continues appearing at leading 
houses through the second week in Feb- 
ruary. She made her vaudeville début 
at the Palace Theater in New York last 
year. 

Her training was with Raoul Pugno, 
and also at the Bordeaux Conservatoire. 
She has appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and in Europe 
has played before the President of 
France, King Victor Emmanue] of Italy, 
King Alfonso of Spain, the Khedive of 
Egypt and the President of Switzerland. 





Tilla Gemunder in Bronxville Concert 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, has spent 
most of her vacation in the vicinity of 
New York and on the Jersey coast, but 
has taken time to fill some concert en- 
gagements. Her most recent appearance 
was at the Sunday night concert at the 
Hotel Gramatan, at Bronxville, where 
her success was so pronounced that she 
was immediately engaged for an evening 
in early October. Miss Gemunder is now 
working on the coming season’s pro- 
grams under Claude Warford’s guid- 
ance, with whom she has been studying 
and coaching for the past four years. 
She will give a New York recital after 
the holidays. 


Mme. Frieda Bennéche to Sing in Con- 
centration Camps 


Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted whereby Frieda Bennéche, the so- 
prano, will devote the first part of No- 
vember to the services of the National 
War Work Council, which is arranging 
programs of music in the various con- 
centration camps. 
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Frederick H. Haywood 


AUTHOR OF 


“UNIVERSAL SONG”’ 


RESUMED TEACHING ON 
SEPTEMBER TENTH 


Haywood Vocal Studios, 331 West End Ave., N. Y.C. 
MARTIN 


Richardson 


American Tencr (Late of the Royal Opera, 
Florence, Italy) 
OPERA CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 

















Personal Address: Hotel Wellington, New York 
Summer Address: May 15 to Nov. 1, Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y. 


LAMBERT 


will resume 
Piano Instruction 
on Oct. ist at his 
NEW RESIDENCE 
171 West 71st St., 


Jennie Ross Standart 


Contralto 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Costume Recitals 


Special Programs for Clubs 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


Just returned from his Australasian and 
Far East Tour 


; Summer Address: 
Ste. Helene de Bagot Canada, P. Q. 


SOUSA ss BAND 
Associated with 


New York Hippodrome 


SUCCESSES 
1915—1916—1917 


New York 














10 South 18th St., Philadelphia Tali Esen Morgan, Mgr. 


110 W.40thSt.,New York 


Office, 1 West 34th St., New York City 
(Telephone, 6128 Greeley) 
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HOUSE-MOVING AND MUSICAL 
CRITICISM INTEREST HACKETT 





Tenor Comes from Boston to Make 
New York His Permanent 
Home—A Sculptor as’ Well as 
Musician 


¢¢WYoOu know, I didn’t suppose I pos- 

sessed anything at_ all three 
weeks ago.” The speaker was Arthur 
Hackett, whose ever increasing popular- 
ity has compelled him to leave his beloved 
Boston and take up permanent residence 
‘n New York, and the scene was an 
apartment on the West Side. To be 
quite precise, it was really a bedroom, or 
a bedroom-to-be—at least, so Mr. Hack- 
ett rather ruefully explained while he 
removed a reading lamp, some pictures 
and one or two other things from a sofa 
in order to offer a hospitable seat to the 


visitor. 

“And here Mrs. Hackett and I have 
been moving and moving and moving 
ever since we started, about three weeks 
ago, to dismantle our studio home in 
Boston. Did it ever strike you,” turn- 
ing half ’round in his quick, character- 
istic way, “that moving is about the only 
thing that doesn’t progress with the 
times? Some day somebody is going to 
invent a method which will obviate the 
anguish with which you watch that cher- 
ished little piece of sculpture—which you 
saved up three long years to buy—ruth- 
lessly jerked from its pedestal by a 
husky longshoreman, and the even 
greater agony of mind when it reaches 
the other end, and you hold your breath 
as it is brought in, hardly daring to look 
if it be still intact.” 

It isn’t easy to portray in cold print 
the very real feeling expressed by the 
singer, as Mr. Hackett is himself a sculp- 
tor of no slight talent, and if the call of 
music had been less strong the plastic 
arts might have claimed him. An en- 
thusiastic admirer of MacMonies, the 
American sculptor, who has immortalized 
a vanishing race, Mr. Hackett has no 
intense sympathy with Rodin. Admit- 
ting the genius of the French sculptor, 
he finds him oftimes almost too brutal in 
his realism. “T am no. effeminate 
zsthete,” he said, “but, frankly, my fet- 
ish is beauty. And the real is always 
beautiful if you only look at it with see- 
ing eyes—in life and in art. And, of 
course, it is the beautiful in music that 
appeals and lasts. Read old newspaper 
files and you will find that the musical 
criticism regarding the world’s great 
singers has always united in praise ol 
beauty of tone above all else. Although 
that must be joined with artistry and a 
fine sentiment—not sentimentality, mind 
you,” he added with a laugh. 

“How do I feel toward musical crit- 
icism?” he repeated in answer to a ques- 
tion and then, with a whimsical smile, 
“Do you want to know the truth—the 
real truth? When they say nice things 
about me I think it is a splendid institu- 
tion—when they’re unkind I don’t be- 
lieve them!” And, as the visitor objected 
that surely there never had been any 
unkind criticism, Mr. Hackett modestly 
admitted that the critics had been gen- 
erous. 

















Arthur Hackett, the Popular Tenor 


“Perhaps,” he continued, “nothing that 
has been said about me gives me more 
satisfaction than a statement by a critic 
recently in the Boston Herald that ‘I had 
mastered the art of singing simple songs 
effectively without undue sentimental- 
ity.’ ” 

The moving men returned at this mo- 
ment and the tenor and his charming 
young wife—and accompanist—became 
immersed in the grave problem of where 
the piano should be placed. 

Mr. Hackett’s engagements for the 
coming season include the Worcester 
lkestival in October, a concert tour with 
Geraldine Farrar in the latter part or 
October and November, with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra both in Boston and 
Springfield and New Bedford, while De- 
cember will see him in St. Louis, where 
he is to be soloist with the St Louis 
Symphony Orchestra at the performance 
of the Liszt “Faust’?’ Symphony. 





Lydia Locke Begins Concert Tour of 
Southern States 


Lydia Locke left New York this week 
for Norfolk, Va., where the first of a 
series of concerts will be given. She 
has her own concert company with her, 
consisting of a young baritone, a flaut- 
ist and her accompanist. The bookings 
for this tour will take her through the 
Southern States to Houston, Tex., whence 
Miss Locke will return to New York. 
For the spring a similar tour is being 
arranged for the Northwestern territory. 
Miss Locke’s programs comprise her 
favorite arias, “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and the “Jewel Song” from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” The rest of the pro- 
grams, which vary considerably, include 
a group of Irish and Scotch folk-songs, 
to the study of which the soprano has 
given a great deal of attention. The 
Lydia Locke tours have been laid out so 
as to last no longer than four to five 
weeks each. 





ADELE LUIS RANKIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ANNOUNCES SEASON OF 1917-18, THURSDAY, SEPT. 20 


Studios: 





236 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK—CHELSEA 5363 
847 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J.—MARKET 4160 





Teacher of Plano 


WOLF ert ie ate 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


HOURS FOR CONSULTATION: MONDAYS and THURSDAYS 3 to 5 P. M. 
STUDIO, No. 8 STEINWAY HALL, 109 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 4595 
Address all mail to Residence, 8687 BAY PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OLITZKA PETERSON 


Famous Operatic Contralto 





EDNA GUNNAR 


Concert Pianiste 














The Standing of 
the Artist — L 
he says 


«The rare resourcefulness 
of his art and the phenom- 
enal qualities of his ultra 
lyric voice have made him 
the vocal sensation of the 
season. Not another tenor 
on our concert stage pos- 
sesses such an exceptional 
range in the high voice 
register.” —The World, 

New York 





nds Weight to vehat 


A. B. Chase Company 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: I have owned an A. B. Chase Piano for a 
good many years, which has given me most excellent 
service. When I visited your factory I was forcibly 
impressed by the extreme care you take to make 
perfect instruments. I can, therefore, have no doubt 
as to their supreme quality. Q No one but a concert 
singer can realize how much an instrument of this 
kind adds to the evening. The audience only feels 
the general impression, but the accompanist feels the 
response to his touch and a singer feels the beautiful 
tone that blends in with his own voice. @ I do not 
hesitate in saying that it gave me more pleasure to 
sing with your piano at Norwalk than any other 
evening that I had on my trip. 
am going to furnish you with a list of my dates next 
Fall and wish you to furnish me a piano for all my 
concerts, wherever you can possibly do so. 


Yours most sincerely, 


June 5. 1917 


I further say, that I 


GEORGE DOSTAL 


(Signed), 





THE A. B. CHASE 





COMPANY. 


NORWALK, OHIO 








ACTRESS AND BARITONE 
AID WAR RELIEF WORK 


Frances Starr and Oscar Seagle in Lake 
George Performance—The Singer 
in Excellent Form 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Sept. 1.— 
Through the united efforts of Frances 
Starr and Oscar Seagle more than $1,000 
was raised for war relief work in 
France at the entertainment given at the 
Lake George Club last evening. Miss 
Starr recited but two numbers, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and Har- 
old Begbie’s “Verdun,” so that the 
greater part of the burden of entertain- 
ment fell to the lot of the baritone. 

It was a long and varied program that 
he gave, beginning with the air, “Eri 
tu,” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” in- 
cluding the old Italian “Begli occhi lu- 
centi” and three French folk-songs, a 
modern French group, the’ Russian “Ros- 
signolo moucherous” and “Chanson de la 
Puce” of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mous- 
sorgsky respectively, the old Swedish 
“Lily and the Dove,” as arranged by 
Burleigh, the Irish “Ballynure Ballad” 
and modern English by Cyril Scott and 
Horsman, and concluding with a long 
group of Negro Spirituals, as arranged 
by H. T. Burleigh. 

The consummate art of the singer was 
in everything manifest. Suavity of ut- 
terance and beauty of style marked his 
every offering, but the great enthusiasm 
of the evening came when he did the 
Spirituals with such fervor and under- 
standing as only a true son of the South 
ean furnish. The spirit of the old darky 
reappeared once more in the humor and 


GEORGE 





Dramatic Tenor 


pathos with which Seagle invested every 
one of the Spirituals, and as ever when 
these folk-songs are ably presented they 
met with wildly enthusiastic response on 
the part of the audience, such enthusiasm 
indeed as necessitated the repetition of 
every number and the addition of as 
many more as the printed program an- 
nounced. It was only after the repeti- 
tion of the encore, “Deep River,” that 


the audience reluctantly allowed the 
singer to stop. , 

Mr. Seagle’s accompaniments were 
furnished by Mrs. Pauline Gold. Her 


work was excellent in every particular 
and marked the great strides this young 
accompanist has made in the last two 
years. Particularly gracious was her 
delivery of the pictorial accompaniment 
of Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon.” 





Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hin- 
ton left for England last week and will 
go direct to their London home, 14 St. 
John’s Wood Road, N. W. 
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Will War Play Havoc With 
Potential American Genius? 











Harold Henry Fears That the Country May Suffer a Serious Set- 
back Musically If the Conflict Endures Long—No Means of 
Singling Out the Future Great—Pianist Urges That 
Musicians Be Permitted to Serve with Their Art 














HETHER you will or no, the war 
dwarfs every other topic of con- 
versation. It is never novel and yet 
never stale. You may be heartily weary 
of discussing it, you may exert your best 
efforts to banish it for a brief hour— 
all in vain. Harold Henry and the 
writer began by conversing about quite 
commonplace, innocuous matters. The 
young American pianist had a half hour 
at his disposal before boarding a train 
for Chicago. He has been hard at work 
all summer teaching in the “Windy 
City,” but looked quite fit to cope with the 
winter season, however strenuous the 
latter may prove to be. Besides instruct- 
ing large classes, Mr. Henry learned and 
memorized three new recital programs 
which he will perform during the com- 


ing season. His concert tours will be 
exceedingly extensive; besides his usual 
Southern tour, the artist will journey as 
far West as the Coast. 


The Musician’s Best Service 


Having exhausted purely personal 
topics, we drifted perceptibly closer to 
things martial. As yet the war has not 
interfered with Mr. Henry’s activities, 
nor does the pianist anticipate that it 
will encroach upon his forthcoming sea- 
son. “Do you feel that musicians should 
serve in the army?” the writer inquired. 
“T believe that musicians, all artists, 
should serve their country,” replied Mr. 
Henry. “They should serve her as best 
they are able, and that is a problem 
which requires and merits profound con- 
sideration. The principle of selection 
lies at the root of that intricate thing 
which may be described as_ war-tech- 
nique. To each man apportion such duty 


or duties as he is best fitted, by training 
and predilection, to perform better than 
his neighbor. Now, there are certain 
ways in which musicians can be of tre- 
mendous value, services which they can 
render joyously and with no trace of 
awkwardness. I mean performing for 
the boys, firing them, quickening their 
best instincts, exorcising the inevitable 
touch of homesickness. Concert parties 
at the front are an acknowledged asset, 
and one which to my mind is of great 
importance. 

“On the other hand, put a pianist in 
the trenches and what’s the result? His 
hands, which have always been the ob- 
ject of his tender solicitude, are sud- 
denly subjected to cruel physical tests. 
The artist is obliged to destroy what has 
taken years of patient struggle to cre- 
ate; duty compels him deliberately to 
mutilate what represents to him his 
means of artistic expression. The 
staunchest of patriots might be apt to 
become soured and embittered face to 
face with so sharp a sacrifice. Musicians 
should and will do their share for home 
and country, unquestionably; but put 
them where they will be most useful and 
most happy. The two go hand in hand: 
the contented soldier is the efficient sol- 
dier. If discrimination is exercised mu- 
sical artists will prove no slight factor 
in the struggle. Used as ordinary pri- 
vates their comparative scarcity in num- 
bers would alone preclude their assum- 
ing any real importance. 


Loss of Potential Geniuses 
“There is one way in which the war 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


SPECIAL SYSTEM OF SIGHT READING 
SUMMER COURSE—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 201 W. 108th St.. New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 





CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
1227 South Hoover St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MRS. CARL ALVES 
C. WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


32nd season begins Oct. 1, 1917 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "02" 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 7Vist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., 
By appointment only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. New York City 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
Mime. REGINA de SALES = “sixes,” 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 


Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 
*Phone Lenox 2880 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 





HENRY PURMORT EAMES fusc%ciuts 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4022 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
91 Bedford, Brooklyn. 

















853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 57 


CELESTE 9, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. Ath St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th ‘St. Bu. %. 
Telephone, Col. 684 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


EDMUND J, MYER 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 5 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 > path Ave., Norwalk, Cont. 



































MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M'e’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singing 
21 Claremont Ave., New York 
Phone Moarninesida R290 








ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON ‘Sncinc’ 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 


YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.) 
New York Citv. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


{ NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS =) RROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


DOUGLAS POWELL *°°°\Aiieisisie'™ 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
302 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE GONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 72960. 3281 Central Park West New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
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Harold Henry, the American Pianist 


is likely to have a disastrous effect upon 
American music and art in general,” 
went on Mr. Henry. “Our country is 
now fairly upon the threshold of its 
artistic future. The soil has been pa- 
tiently and lovingly cultivated. To-day 
our cities teem with music students, em- 
bryonic artists, creative and interpreta- 
tive. They represent America’s musi- 
cal resources; they are the potential 
composers, pianists, singers, violinists— 
the musicians of to-morrow. Many of 
them are just ready to set out upon their 
journeys. They are eager to work, to 
give out the best that is in them. Pos- 
sessing a burning belief in themselves, 
they cannot understand why others do 
not share their faith. 

“Here is where the inexorable inter 
poses. The war steps in. Where a se- 
curely established musician might be de- 
tailed to duties whose execution would 
not necessarily impair his future value, 
the unknown, the potential talent— 
genius, perhaps—will share the lot and 
the fate of those who have nothing en- 
during to bequeath to the world. No one 
could reasonably expect the military au- 
thorities to take under consideration the 
potential importance of every music stu- 
dent who has been called for military 
service. Naturally, every young musi- 
cal aspirant believes himself to be the 
‘great American genius,’ and there is no 
infallible method of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. 

“Such, then, is the situation. How 
much havoc the war may wreak with our 
country’s artistic future is impossible 
even to hazard. Everything depends 
upon how long the conflict endures. And 
in Europe the war has been blighting the 
music of to-morrow for more than three 
years. So I guess we have no right to 
complain, after all.” B. R. 





YEAR OF AMERICAN MUSIC 





Ridgway (Pa.) Club Devoting All Its 
Programs to Native Composers 


RiIpGway, Pa., Sept. 8.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club, which was organized last 
March with seventeen members and 
which, at the close of the season in June, 
had grown to active and associate mem- 
bership of 105, is planning to continue its 
study of American music this coming 
season. The October study will be de- 
voted to “American Composers with Ro- 
mantic Tendencies,” with especial refer- 
ence to MacDowell, and the general sub- 
ject will be continued the following 
month, with emphasis upon the works of 
Nevin, Howard Brockway and Hadley. 
From December to February American 
women composers will be discussed. Mrs. 
Beach’s cantata, “The Sea Fairies,” will 
be sung. “American Composers with 
Modernist Tendencies” (Stillman- 
Kelley, Rubin Goldmark, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, John Alden Carpenter) will re- 
ceive attention in March; the April pro- 
gram will be devoted to “American Song 
Writers” and, in May, Harriet Ware’s 
cantata, “Sir Oluf, ” will be sung by the 
club chorus. Mrs. J. P. Turner is pres- 
idext of the club and Mrs. Harry J. 
Shanbacher, director. The club has ap- 
plied for admission to the National Fed- 
eration. 

The club is anxious to foster com- 
munity singing in the town. 
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NEW WAR SONG WRITTEN BY 
FLORENCE TURNER MALEY 





Composer Heard in Several of Her Own 
Songs at Recitals in Stamfora 
This Summer 

Florence Turner Maley has been stay- 
ing at Stamford, N. Y. She has written 
a war song called “Sister France,” and 
sang it at the Red Cross benefit on the 
country estate of the Churchill family, 
“Kenthearth,” on Aug. 23. On Sunday, 
Aug. 25, Mrs. Maley sang her songs, “In 
a Garden Wild” and “His Blood Upon 
the Rose,” at the morning service at the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

On Sept. 2 Mrs. Maley gave her “Just 
for Children” for the Stamford children 
in their public school building. Two 
groups of her songs were presented at 
the Rexmere Club on Sept. 9, assisted by 
the Rexmere Trio. While at Stamford 
Mrs. Maley is to give an evening of music 
at the home of Mrs. Harold M. Dayton, 
to which the farmers for miles around 
will be invited. She is to sing and play 
her own songs and also some old-fash- 
ioned favorites. 





MARIAN VERYL TOURS CAMPS 





Young Soprano Spends Two Weeks in 
Recitals for Soldiers and Sailors 


Marian Veryl, American soprano, is 
making a recital of a number of the army 
and navy camps this month. 

The first recital will take place at the 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn on Sept. 17. 
She will be at Fort Hamilton, Sept. 18; 
Yaphank, Sept. 19 and 20; Mineola, 
Sept. 21 and 22; Syracuse, Sept. 24, 25 
and 26; Burlington, Sept. 27 and 28; 
Plattsburg, Sept. 29. These twelve en- 
gagements will cover a period of two 
weeks with almost daily singing and 
traveling, but so complete have been the 
arrangements made by the . National 
Y. M. C. A., co-operating with the War 
Department, that the singer will be af- 
forded all possible conveniences and com- 
forts. 

The programs will be entirely Ameri- 
can in scope, with national and patriotic 
songs and a special feature song, “The 
Long, Long Trail,” by Zo Elliott. 





Chicago Tenor Scores in Kentucky 


HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1.—George 
O’Connell, tenor, of Chicago, was given 
a hearty reception last night on his con- 
cert appearance here. His voice was of 
excellent quality, with carrying power in 
his lightest tones. He sang with taste 
and intelligence, and his delivery was 
expressive and colorful. His dramatic 
power was shown in his spirited singing 
of two Burleigh songs, “One Year, 1914- 
1915,” and “The Young Warrior.” He 
was equally at home in Irish ballads, 
Italian songs and dramatic pieces such as 
Hiie’s “J’ai pleuré en réve.’ 

















Mabel Riegelman Member of Family 
That is Active in War 


Service 
































Mabel Riegelman, the Gifted Soprano, 


in Varied Moods. The Pictures 
Show Her (Above, Left) a Study in 
Quiet and Repose. (Right) as “Mu- 
setta” with Paolo Ananian, Snapped 
Between Rehearsals at Columbia 
University Last July in the Summer 
Season of Opera Given There. Be- 
low, Singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the Red Cross Concert in 
the Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York, holding “Old 
Glory,” Which Was Presented to Her 


ABEL RIEGELMAN, who in addi- 


dition to 
been prima donna soubrette for fou 
seasons with the Chicago Grand Oper 
Company and for nearly two seasons wit 


her concert work has 


Ss 
r 
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the Boston Opera Company, is now lo- 


cated permanently in New York, wher 


e 


she is filling concert and opera engage- 


ments with success. At a time whe 
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everyone is doing what they can to as- 
sist the government in the present crisis, 
Mabel Riegelman is ‘doing her bit’ cheer- 
fully and willingly. She appeared re- 
cently at the Stadium in New York City 
for the Red Cross and was the recipient 
of a large silk American flag, given to 
her in token of her eptuanees: Miss 
Riegelman’s only brother, Carl Riegel- 
man, just turned twenty- one years old, 
is on board the United States battleship 
Oregon, and in a recent post-card re- 
ceived from him, she was told that he 
did not expect to write again for some 
time. He is now, according to advices 
received, “somewhere at sea.’ Miss 
Riegelman’s cousin, Captain Stanley M. 
Isaacs of Company K. First Regiment, 


Ohio Infantry, was presented with a 
sabre by his company, in recognition of 
his being the youngest captain in the 
regiment. He has just reached his 
twenty-second year. Another cousin, 
Harold Riegelman, is now a member of 
the Officers’ Training Camp at Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

In each instance these young men are 
the only sons in their respective families, 
each of the cousins being the only child. 

One of the successes of the summer 
season of grand opera at the Columbia 
University was Miss Riegelman’s Muset- 
fa, in which réle she has won much favor. 
After her appearance in New York Miss 
Riegelman sang with the Wassili Leps 
Orchestra at Willow Grove, Pa., where 
she scored a tremendous success. 





TREHARNE DEDICATES 
SONG TO MME. BUCKHOUT 


A Program of His Music to Be Given at 
Mme. Buckhout’s Studio During 
Coming Season 


Mme. Buckhout, the “singer of dedi- 
cated songs,” has "recently been honored 
by Bryceson Treharne, the gifted Eng- 
lish composer, now in America, who has 
just written a song for her , “When We 
Two Parted,” a Byron poem. Mr. Tre- 





harne will give a program of his songs 
at Mme. Buckhout’s studio this season, 


following the recital of his songs by 
Louis Graveure. 
Mme. Buckhout has been motoring 


each week this summer from Thursday 
to Tuesday and has given only one re- 
cital. This was on Aug. 18 at Crags- 
moor, N. Y., assisted by Lawrence J. 
Munson at the piano. She sang some 
twenty-five songs, including songs by 
Mary Helen Brown, Strickland, Kriens, 
Vanderpool, Speaks, Loomis, Munson, 
Kroeger, Hausmann and Kramer. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Disagrees with Albertina Rasch’s Views 
on Classic Dancing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The letter from Madeline Grey which 
appeared in the “Open Forum” quite re- 
cently must indeed have voiced the senti- 
ments of many regarding the interview 
airing the views of Miss Rasch. 

In the first place the work of Miss 
Rasch is that of the technical ballet and 


can hardly deserve the name she has 
given it “classic dances.” Surely there 
is nothing classic in the manner in which 
her dances are costumed. The idea gen- 
erally expressed by the term “classic 
dance” can be expressed very clearly by 
the term “mobile statuary.” 

The dancing of Helen Moller, Isadora 
Duncan and their ensembles fills this def- 
inition. No clean minded person can 
possibly find anything objectionable in 
the costuming of these dancers. Per- 
haps Miss Rasch can feel a certain men- 
tal effect from the fact that her limbs 
are covered with a film of silk, but as 
far as an anatomical display Miss Rasch 
perhaps is in the lead, despite her tarla- 
tan furbelows and frills. 

It is time for America to pay its long 
owed tribute to Mme. Duncan for her 
lasting donation to American art. It is 
Mme. Duncan whose methods caused the 
Russian ballet to abandon much of their 
artificialities. What a blessed relief to 
witness one of her recitals after those 
of the technical ballet. How lovely is 
the human body devoid of abnormal ten- 
sion and expressing the visual appeal 
of the music of the great masters in per- 
fect relaxation. In this form of dancing 
the dancers really interpret, and from 
sources of originality. How much more 
artistic to the scheduled ballet. 

When will the Metropolitan Opera 
House have appropriate dancing for its 
various operas. “Aida,” with Mme. Galli 
on toes, is certainly not Egyptian. Like- 
wise the “Carmen” dances. And the 
crowning efforts at being inappropriate 
were given at the “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
performances. The queer thing about 
these un-Grecian terpsichorean attempts 
was vividly accented at the last perform- 
ance, as it was preceded the day before 
by a recital given by the Duncan en- 
semble. 

For technical ballet work Rosina Galli 
is peerless and Miss Rasch is also most 
capable, but their attempts at the classic 
are not very favorable displays. Per- 
haps Adolph Bolm may bring a change. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVIN ERNEST BELDEN. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 1, 1917. 





Wants “Jazz” Orchestra to Make Circuit 
of Training Camps 
To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


May I submit some addenda to my 
article on “What’s What in Camp Music” 
in your issue of Sept. 1? Due to the 
exigencies of space, I omitted mention of 
one type of music that would be sure to 
please the boys in the camps. This is the 
music that would be provided by a small 
orchestra which was able to play, at re- 
quest, any of the popular songs or rag- 
time tunes of the day. That such an 
offering would be certain to make a hit 
I can testify from two experiences as 
leader of singing at the Ambulance 
Corps camp at Allentown, which I have 
just left to assume similar duties at Fort 
Myer, Va., and at Camp Meade at An- 
napolis Junction, Md. 

One of the entertainments at the Al- 
lentown camp was provided by a small 


orchestra—saxophone, marimba, etc.— 
which played only moderately well, but 
which found great favor when at the 
close its fiddier and melodeon player 
struck up one or two popular songs from 
memory. The boys in the grandstand 
began shouting requests, and the two 
players kept it up for an hour. Not a 
man left the stand till the playing ceased 
at 10.30—the latest that the boys had 
ever stayed up for a camp entertainment. 

Again, one evening, in pursuance of a 
plan for developing the musical talent 
within each section of the Ambulance 
Corps, I visited Section 90, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for an individual 
section “sing.” After we had sung 
through the sheet of camp songs, the 
boys called together the instrumental 
players from their section—with some 
invited over from the Pasadena unit 
nearby—and the combination resulted 
in a “jazz” band that comprised piano, 
‘cello, clarinet, two banjos and guitar. 
Then followed a session of popular music 
—anything that anybody might request 
—which lasted from 7 until 9.20 and 
which delighted the leader of singing no 
less than the khaki-clad youths that 
gathered ’round for the concert. 

I, therefore, make a suggestion to the 
War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., to 
which the men in the camps are indebted 
for much of the entertainment that is 
offered them. Let the council go slow 
on providing lectures (the boys get 
enough of them from their officers), and 
send around the circuit of the camps a 
good “jazz” orchestra, which will, per- 
haps, carry as a soloist a singer of pop- 
ular songs, and which, above all, will be 
ready to play any favorite tune of the 
day that may be requested. 

This suggestion may shock those good 
souls who seem to feel that there is an 
immoral contagion in ragtime music; 
also, it may appear superficial to those 
who are seeking to uplift our men mu- 
sically during the stress of this war. No 
such objection will be advanced by those 
of us who aim merely to use music for 
keeping the soldiers cheered up and put- 
ting them in fit physical and mental con- 
dition to win the war. For cheering 
them up nothing is so efficacious as a 
hearing of to-day’s popular songs, the 
one form of music which touches the 
daily lives of all these American boys, 
whether they hail from Philadelphia or 
from Seattle. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 9, 1917. 





Believes That Art Works Are “Useful” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Sept. 1 George Chit- 
tenden Turner criticizes my letter of 
Aug. 25. I tried to distinguish between 
greatness and popularity in literary or 
musical works. I quoted from the Stand- 
ard Dictionary’s definition of greatness, 
and in the light of this definition exam- 
ined the claims of greatness made by 
John Barnes Wells for the song, “The 
End of a Perfect Day.” Mr. Turner 
says that my definition of great “merely 
reflects an erudite view, based upon old 
standards.” Now it is not my fault if 
the definition of the Standard Dictionary 
be erudite. Erudition means “a high de- 
gree of accurate and wide knowledge,” 
and is, therefore, a necessary basis for 
properly defining any word. But he 
adds, “based upon old standards.” 

I do not understand what he means by 
this phrase; at all events, it does not fitly 
apply to the definition in question, which 
is based upon accepted standards, i. e., 
standards accepted by the best author- 
ities past and present, and how can a 
reliable definition have any other basis? 
Mr. Turner further says: “The final 
test of greatness is usefulness, not show, 
valuable as are the great works of art.” 
These have their place, he says, “but 
should not be confused with simple of- 
ferings that are dedicated to a vastly 
different purpose.” 

Thus a great work of art like Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, while reat 
artistically, is yet lacking in usefulness. 
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It is inferior to the popular song in this 
“final test.”” Though artistically great, 
it possesses what Mr. Turner calls the 
“show element,” 7. e., the non-useful, we 
suppose. On the other hand, the popu- 
lar song, though artistically deficient, 
makes up for this lack by a large amount 
of usefulness—enough, he says, to make 
it “great.” Such reasoning confuses the 
whole issue, and the “best seller” is 
made the test of greatness, even though 
its artistic qualities be slender. Useful- 
ness “is something that serves a valu- 
able purpose,” and I venture to assert 
that the best musicians, past and pres- 
ent, are unanimous in the belief that all 
artistically great works possess the 
highest kind of usefulness. 

It is to the existence of great art 
works that we owe our high standards, 
and they exemplify the highest order and 
beauty, and also stimulate the noblest 
and best in humanity. Accordingly such 
works are not only great in the highest 
sense, but also useful in the highest 
sense. The song under discussion can- 
not be called great artistically, and its 
usefulness, narrowed by its artistic lim- 
itations, is of a lower sort. It is great 
neither in artistic merit nor in the high- 
est kind of usefulness, and remains what 
it was in the beginning—a popular, not 
a great song. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN SPENCER CAMP. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 9, 1917. 





Mme. Nordica’s “American Bayreuth” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I always read with great interest your 
editorial page and was especially inter- 
ested in the article on another “Amer- 
ican Bayreuth” in this week’s issue. If 
I am not mistaken, however, it was at 
Harmon-on-the-Hudson, not Ardsley, 
that Nordica saw her vision—at any 
rate, the electric engine makes its shift 
at Harmon! 

Very truly yours, 
ZARAH MYRON BICKFORD. 

New York, Sept. 4, 1917. 





Believes Government Should Not Accept 
Services of Musicians Gratis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just written a letter to Mr. Lee 
F. Hanmer offering my services as con- 
ductor of mass singing among the troops. 
At the same time, I am writing you to 
decry the policy that would permit mu- 
sicians to offer their services gratis to 
the Government. I have offered my own 
services because many of my colleagues 
have done so, and I would not be con- 
sidered lacking in patriotism, but I can- 
not see how the Government can accept 
these offers. In fact, I doubt if it will 
accept them. All the musicians in the 
bands receive pay and certainly a choral 
conductor has vastly superior know!edge 
to that of a band musician. The Govern- 
ment does not expect wholesale grocers 
to dispense supplies for the army gratis 
on account of patriotism and it cannot 
in fairness accept the valuable time of 


highly educated musicians without at 
least a nominal compensation. I am an 
American and my family has been here 
over three hundred years, and I am ready 
to sacrifice my life for my country, if 
necessary; but if the Government pays 
for one kind of service in time of war | 
cannot see why it should not pay for 
another. 
Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD S. BRECK. 
Jersey City, N. J., Aug. 26, 1917. 


PITTSBURGH INTEREST IN 
CLASSIC MUSIC GROWS 


A Result of the Movement for Good 
Choral Performances in the Schools 
—Community Music in the Parks 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 10.—Interest 
in classic music is increasing among the 


pupils of the Pittsburgh schools, accord- 
ing to Will Earhart, director of music in 
the city’s educational institutions. Chor- 
uses are being established in various sec- 
tions of the city and their membership 
now numbers about 500. It is believed 
that in a short time community singing, 
such as is now being conducted, will de- 
velop into choral singing, as in New 
York and other cities. Ragtime no 
longer holds the interest among Pitts- 
burgh boys and girls as formerly it did. 

Mr. Earhart is planning to have the 
choruses of the city, which have been 
taking up music at night, meet once a 
month and practice as one chorus. Each 
class has a membership of from twenty 
to sixty. Splendid enthusiasm is being 
shown in the work. 

Ernest Gamble, the celebrated basso, 
has been added to the faculty of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. He is one 
of the most prominent music teachers 
in Pittsburgh and is well known to the 
public, having made more than 4000 ap- 
pearances as a soloist. He has not given 
up his singing career, but is revising 
his plans in carrying out his future 
work. Mr. Gamble was the pupil of Sir- 
riglia in Paris. 

Community singing continues to be 
the feature in park concerts in Pitts- 
burgh. One of the most interesting pro- 
grams of the week was that given by 
Caputo’s Band, of which Charles O. 
Caputo is the conductor. Among the 
offerings played well were selections 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “Tannhiduser” and others. The 
community singing was led by George 
D. Herwig. E. C. S. 











George Dostal to Sing at Unveiling of 
Monument in Emmetsburg, Iowa 


George Dostal, American tenor, has 
been chosen by the people of Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, to sing at the unveiling of a 
statue of Robert Emmet, on Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 30. People from all 
parts of Iowa (Mr. Dostal’s_ native 
State) will attend the ceremonies and 
the program will be given by distin- 
guished persons of several States. Mr. 
Dostal will sing “Breathe Not His 
Name,” which was written by Sir 
Thomas Moore in memory of Emmet’s 
death; “Erin, the Tear and the Smile” 
and two other Irish songs. While in 
Iowa Mr. Dostal will probably give a 
concert in his native home, Iowa City. 
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BEATRICE MacCUE IN RANKS OF 
SUCCESSFUL FARMERETTE=SINGERS 


American Contralto Sets Fine Ex- 
ample in Patriotic Work 
in Fields 

EATRICE MacCUE, the New York 
contralto, is a real farmer, as will 
be seen from the snapshot, reproduced 
here. Her summer has not merely been 
spent on,the farm resting, but she ac 
tually works in the fields attired in over 
alls and boots, for she says it is easier 
to get about the farm with such equip- 
ment. She frequently goes in the potato 
fields, of which there are 115 acres 
planted, and does weeding. She also 
takes care of about 2000 chickens. The 
first vegetables that she had were out of 
a garden planted by herself while the 
men were busy planting the potatoes. 
She canned fruits and vegetables as they 
became ripe, and put up more than 100 
jars of currant jelly, which she gave to 

the Red Cross. 

Miss MacCue’s time has not been spent 
entirely in farming, for on Aug. 3 she 
appeared in concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, at Marlboro, N. J., and again 
on Sept. 3 at Hightstown, N. J., where 
her farm is located. This concert was 
also for the Red Cross. At the latter 
place her offerings included songs by 
Burleigh, Nevin, Homer, Cadman, Brans- 
combe and del Riego. She was also heard 
with Grace Margaret Henry, soprano, in 
duets, “O, That We Were Mayin’,” by 
Nevin; the “Barcarolle” from the “Tales 
of Hoffmann” and “Passage Bird’s Fare- 
well,” by Hildach. Miss Henry also sang 
some solos. 

Miss MacCue will be heard extensively 
in concert during the season, which opens 
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Beatrice MacCue, as Singer, Appears in 
Her Farming Costume 


in Akron in the early fall, with Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson. 





HEIFETZ HERE AFTER 
A PERILOUS JOURNEY 


Russian Violinist’s Trip Through 
Siberia from Petrograd Beset 
with Difficulties 


After two months of the most difficult 
travel across war-ridden Russia, over the 
wastes of Siberia, through China and 
thence across the Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco, Jascha Heifetz, the young Russian 
violinist, reached New York last week, 
accompanied by his parents and two 
younger sisters. The party was piloted 
from the coast by John T. Adams of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, under whose 
management the artist will tour the 
country. 

The story of the journey from Petro- 
grad to New York as related by Mr. 


























Jascha Heifetz, Young Russian Violinist, 
Who Arrived Last Week for His First 
American Tour 


Heifetz, Sr., rivals the accounts of ex- 
plorers. The trip through Russia was a 
continuous series of short relays from 
town to town with constant interrup- 
tions caused by every imaginable diffi- 


culty in the way of primitive transporta- 
tion, suspicious questionings by govern- 
ment officials, interference from army 
officers and troops and almost unbeliev- 
able hardships. The ever-present ele- 
ment of danger, the total lack in many 
instances of edible food and the fear of 
being seized as spies and detained for 
months in a prison camp filled the jour- 
ney with discomfort and terror. 

It was only after months of negotia- 
tion by cable and letter that arrange- 
ments were completed between Mr. 
Heifetz and the Wolfsohn Bureau, and 
then the problem of a safe conduct to 
the United States had to be solved. ‘The 
longest way ’round” once more proved to 
be “the shortest way home,” and the 
route through revolutionary Russia and 
China was decided upon as preferable to 
the dangerous Atlantic passage. How 
uncertain even the safety of the over- 
land course turned out to be may be 
imagined because the Heifetz family left 
Petrograd on a train that proved to be 
the last one allowed to run to Siberia. 
After two weeks on a Pacific steamer the 
party rested in San Francisco, where 
they enjoyed a few days’ recreation in 
the California sunshine before boarding 
a train for the East. 

When the artist and his family alight- 
ed in the Grand Central Station a few 
days ago they might easily have been 
mistaken for an American family re- 
turning from a summer vacation. Aside 
from their baggage, there was no sug- 
gestion of the fact that they had just 
completed a ten-thousand-mile journey 
from their Petrograd home. The cus- 
tomary “foreign look” was lacking. Of 
course, interest centered about the vio- 
linist; he is tall and well proportioned, 
of rather fair complexion and decidedly 
attractive features. The arduous trip 
had apparently weighed but lightly upon 
his youthful spirits and he expressed 
the greatest interest and pleasure in 
everything he had so far seen in Amer- 
ica; as yet he speaks but little English, 
so his conversation was carried on chiefly 
in French, Russian and German. The 
subject of his New York début naturally 
aroused his enthusiasm and he was de- 
lighted at the prospect of appearing with 
several of the leading symphony orches- 
tras during the season.- The announce- 
ment is now made that the violinist’s 
first appearance in America will be in a 
recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 27. 


RECORD REGISTRATION IN 
ABORN OPERA CLASSES 


Students Enroll Come from All Parts of 
Country—Four New Members Win 
Season’s Scholarships 


The third annual season of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training opened 
Monday at the studio, at 11 East Forty- 
third Street, New York, with a larger 
membership than was registered at the 
beginning of either of their preceding 
school years. 

An indication of the constantly widen- 
ing influence of this institution is ap- 
parent in the large number of pupils 
who have come from other cities this 
year. In calling attention to this Direc- 
tor Milton Aborn states that while the 
farthest point from which pupils have 
already arrived is in central! Nebraska, 
there are others booked to arrive later 
from Denver, Boise and several cities in 
California. 

Among the new members who entered 
the classes Monday were Gurle Luise 
Corey of Washington, D. C.; Ruth Gor- 
don of Omaha, Catherine Redfield of 
Hartford, Carl Trebbis of Denison, 
lowa; John Campbell of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Daisy Grove of Buffalo, Vara Tro- 
villo of North Platte, Neb.; Audrey Den- 
nison of Toledo, Lillian Daley of Schen- 
ectady, Aurelia Schweirs and Buonasorto 
Jones of New York and Kate Monstaki 
of Brooklyn. The classes also comprise 
forty-two other pupils, who were mem- 
bers of the 1916-17 classes or of the ex- 
tra summer course just ended, all of 
whom have been mentioned in previous 
issues of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

There were also four new members, 
who were winners of the four two-third 
scholarships awarded for the season. 
Auditions were held daily last week for 
applicants for these concessions, and 
each one was allotted by strict competi- 
tion. *The winners are Frank L. North- 
rup of Hopewell, N. J.; Anna Galloway 
of Washington, Edward Kinsey and 
John Dawes of New York. 





Kitty Cheatham Entertains Member of 
Russia’s Military Mission 


Kitty Cheatham entertained informally 
last week Captain Corniley Shutt, first 
aide-de-camp to General Roop, chief of 
the Russian Military Mission to the 
United States. Captain Shutt’s family 
is among Miss Cheatham’s oldest friends 
in Europe and the young officer (who 
has just returned from three years’ serv- 
ice at the front) is also a nephew of 
Edward Shutt, the well-known composer. 
Miss Cheatham is the only woman who 
officially greeted any of the foreign com- 
missions to the United States. Her il- 
luminating, brief address of welcome to 
the Russian Commission, at Carnegie 
Hall, followed by her leading the large 
audience in the singing of Augusta E. 
Stetson’s new national anthem, “Our 
America,” has brought her closely in 
touch with the Russian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 


ASBURY FLOCKS TO 
THE YSAYE CONCERT 


Thousands Hear Virtuoso Who 
Has the Assistance of 
Victoria Boshko 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Sept. 8.—Eugéne 
Ysaye, the violin virtuoso, appeared in 
the final recital of the series given in the 
large Auditorium in Ocean Grove during 
the summer. 

Ysaye’s splendid recital, given on the 
evening of Sept. 3, attracted several 
thousand persons, who gave the artist 
a big ovation. The celebrated violinist 
had the able assistance of Victoria 
Boshko, pianist, who not only played 
wonderful accompaniments, but also 
shared honors with Ysaye by playing the 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 12, by Liszt, 
in masterly style. She responded to the 
hearty applause by adding an extra num- 
ber. Ysaye opened the program with the 
Suite in D Minor for violin and piano, 
by Geminiani. The beautiful tone qual- 
ity and wonderful art which this artist 
possesses attracted the audience at once, 
and after being recalled to the stage time 
and again to bow his acknowledgment 
of the esteem in which he was held, he 
then played an extra number. 

Then followed the “Kreutzer” Sonata, 
Beethoven. A group of shorter pieces 
was given, including Ysaye’s own com- 
position, “Reve d’enfant,” Chopin’s E 
Minor Valse and a Ballade and Polonaise 
of Vieuxtemps. The program closed with 
the Concerto in D Minor, Wieniawski. 

Much credit is due the Ocean Grove 
Association and Frank B. Smith, gen- 
eral superintendent, for presenting to 
the music-loving public of this vicinity 
the splendid course of concerts. 

The series of concerts included such 
artists as Alda, Case, Homer, Hemple, 
Vane, Fremstad, Kreisler, McCormack, 
Elman, Ysaye and Bispham. One ora- 
torio, “The Messiah,” was given by the 
People’s Choral Union of New York, un- 
der the direction of Edward G. Mar- 
quard. The Oriental Musical Pageant, 
“Ahasuerus,” was also presented under 
the direction of William Dodd Chenery. 

The final concert by Arthur Pryor’s 
Band was given on the evening of Sept. 
4 in the attractive Arcade Auditorium 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
The soloists for this concert were Leon 
Handzlik, cornetist; Isabel Brylawski, 
violinist, and Florence Cavanagh, so- 
prano. This concert closed a ten weeks’ 
engagement for the entire band at the 
Areade. Conductor Pryor, with his vocal 
and instrumental soloists, will remain for 
another two weeks, giving concerts after- 
noon and evening. Mayor Clarence E. 
I’. Hetrick is to be congratulated for se- 
curing such a splendid musical attraction 
for the entire season at Asbury Park as 
the Arthur Pryor Band. L. S 








NEWS OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS | 








Jeannette Durno has returned from a 
month’s vacation in Colorado Springs. 
She has resumed teaching in her piano 
studio in the Lyon & Healy Building. 

Alexander Raab, the Hungarian pianist 
who made a big success during the past 
season as soloist with the Chicago and 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras, has 
returned from his vacation. 

Louis Kreidler, eminent operatic and 
concert baritone, has returned to Chicago 
after a vacation in the East. 

Saba Doak, soprano, has been making 
an extended tour. She visited several of 
the training camps in the South and sang 
to the boys in the officers’ training camp 
at Chattanooga. 

Arthur Kraft, the Chicago tenor, has 
returned to Frankfurt, Mich., where he 
will remain for the rest of the summér 
season. 

Franklyn Carnahan, pianist, has gone 
to New York for a vacation. He will 
return to Chicago Oct. 1. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, soprano and vocal 
teacher, has gone to White Sulphur 
Springs in Virginia. She has _ been 





teaching in Ludington, Mich., this sum- 
mer, with good success. She will go 
East for a short vacation, and resume her 
studio work in Chicago Oct. 1. 

EF. W. 
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THE WIND’S IN THE SOUTH 


By JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
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“A WIDOW BIRD SAT MOURNING,” “THE 
TERRIBLE ROBBER MEN,” “THE FAIR 
CIRCASSIAN,” “A LOVER’S PRAYER,” 
“RENUNCIATION,” “A FAREWELL,” 
“INVOCATION,” “THE NIGHT,” ‘“UP- 
HILL.” By Bryceson Treharne. (Boston: 
Boston Music Co.) 


When a new composer arrives and 
delivers a message we often halt and 
question ourselves as to the validity of 
the charge that our age is one in which 
creative art is at a standstill. Bryce- 
son Treharne, about whose art MUSICAL 
AMERICA had the privilege of publish- 
ing a special article—the first since his 
arrival in this country—a few weeks 
ago, is a composer quite unknown to- 
day. But it will not be long before he 
will have a reputation wherever the art 
of music is loved. His impresses us as 
being one of the most individual voices 
among contemporary song-composers; he 
is one of the men who have something 
to say. 

Mr. Treharne is, of course, a musician 
who also does other things than songs; 
we understand that he has composed 
several operas and orchestral works, too. 
This is added for informative purposes, 
not by way of apology, for in our opinion 
a man who can write songs as convinc- 
ingly important as Mr. Treharne’s is an 
artist who need not work in any other 
form to gain a place of distinction. 
These nine songs, his first published in 
America, defy criticism in the ordinary 
way. They are every one of them of 
the first rank, art-songs so beautifully 
done, so thoroughly spontaneous and in- 
dividual as to brand their composer as a 
man of extraordinary gifts. 

Naturally, one has preferences and 
we must express our feeling that he 
reaches his finest inspiration in “A 
Lover’s Prayer,” “A Farewell” and “Up- 
hill.” “A Lover’s Prayer’—a poem by 
Maurice Healy—is an absolutely origina] 
treatment of a love-song, in which Mr. 
Treharne, following his poet, builds his 
big thought first in religious mood, then 
in full ecstatic voice. The idea is that 
through a religious fervor love has come 
to a man, who before could neither love 
nor pray. There is a superb passion in 
this song, a feeling that suggests Hugo 
Wolf and at the same time is Wagnerian. 
Surely there is little in the song litera- 
ture of our day so full-breathed as this, 
so vital! In “A Farewell,” to a fine 
poem by Nora Chesson, we find a devel- 
‘ opment of theme that is at once to the 
point and original. There is a deep note 
of sadness in this music, a sensing of 
utter hopelessness, of finality, all carved 
out in tone with masterly skill and pro- 
found feeling. The “Invocation” again 
calls to mind Hugo Wolf, the Wolf of 
the Spanish Religious Songs. Here Mr. 
Treharne has composed a real prayer to 
a poem by an ancestor of his who lived 
in the sixteenth century, Thomas Tra- 
herne (the years have transposed the 
name a bit!). -The intense calm of this 
song is its most notable feature and its 


odic phrase of Schumann’s “Nussbaum,”’ 
but we are quite ready to forgive Mr. 
Treharne this moment of musical wan- 
dering. His treatment of it is his own 
and the resemblance is only fleeting. 
From a compositional standpoint this 
song is very significant, the accompani- 
ment being fashioned in the lied man- 
ner with distinguished technique. The 
setting of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
“Renunciation” we have found a bit 
weak in its final twenty measures or so, 
but there is enough that is lovely in it 
to make it worth while. 

All these songs are for a high or 
medium voice. All of them compel ad- 
miration. Mr. Treharne has no use for 
surface impressions; he goes deep into 
his poem and that is what makes his 
work so interesting. A composer of art- 
songs in our day must do this or fail. 
And this composer rises to his poem 
every time. We must make mention of 
his remarkably fecund melodic gift, a 
melodic gift that is as distinct as it is 
natural. Some one has said that the 
great melodists have rarely been great 
harmonists in our time. Bryceson Tre- 
harne explodes that theory completely. 
He is a musician in whom the two seem 
to be combined surely. He is an Eng- 
lishman by birth (Welsh to be exact). 
Now he is to take up his residence here 
and before many moons have passed he 
will be an American. We are fortunate 
in having him come to our shores. For 
his talent is big and he will go far in 
adding honor to our creative artists. He 
bears an affinity with Cyril Scott in his 
free and intensely poetic understanding. 
We can offer no higher praise. 


. + «& 


THE KHAKI SONG BOOK. 

Ditson Co.) 

“For our soldier and sailor boys and 
the folks they leave behind them” is the 
subtitle of this attractively gotten-up 
album, which the Ditsons have brought 
out so timely. All the popular old songs, 
such as “Auld Lang Syne,” “Annie Lau- 
rie,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and our other patriotic airs are to be 
found in it in excellent arrangements 
by such men as N. Clifford Page, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney and William Arms 
Fisher. 

There are also many hymns in the 
book, such as “Abide with Me,” “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and “Rock of Ages.” Of mod- 
ern songs there are William Arms 
Fisher’s “America, the Beautiful,” Bul- 
lard’s “Stein Song” and George B. 


(Boston: Oliver 


Nevin’s “When the Flag Goes By.” Al- 
together a useful and capitally selected 
set of songs, reflecting great credit on 
the Ditson editorial department. 
* * * 
“THE PLEIADES.” By Homer N. Bartlett, 
Op. 269. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 
“OLD GLORY.” By Homer N. Bartlett. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Mr. Bartlett, one of the deans of 
America’s composers, writes for the 
piano with a pianist’s sense and feeling 
and this concert study, “The Pleiades,” 
reveals him in one of his spontaneous 
moods. His introduction on the formula 
of the augmented triad is effective and re- 
solves beautifully into the tonality of 
the piece, C major. A lyrical theme, the 
main subject of the composition is first 
given out simply with an accompaniment 
in eighth notes in the left hand. On its 
restatement there is a running figure in 
counterpoint offered as an accompani- 
ment, which is excellently fashioned. 
There is a big climax and a coda worked 
out in bravoura passage-work of the real 
concert-study type. There is a sugges- 
tion of the Wagner “Magic Fire Music” 
on the final page, but it is so managed 
that it seems entirely fitting. Concert 
pianists seeking a new study, difficult to 
play and effective throughout, will do 
well to look at Mr. Bartlett’s “The Plei- 
ades.” There is a‘ dedication to Albert 
Sciaretti, an Italian pianist living in 
New York. 

Despite our decision not to review 
patriotic and war-songs in this column 
on the ground that they are ninety-nine 
per cent inspired by wholly inartistic mo- 
tives, we must comment on the excellence 
of Mr. Bartlett’s song, “Old Glory.” This 
song is published for a solo voice (with 
chorus of mixed voices on the refrain), 
with piano accompaniment. Mr. Bart- 
lett has not descended into the cheap 
style adopted by so many who set out 
to write “patriotic” songs. He has writ- 
ten in the style of the broad flowing pro- 
cessional, with a good deal of the chor- 
ale feeling in his melody. And the re- 
sult is a dignified and honorable utter- 
ance. The words by Thomas J. Duggan 
are worthy and the song goes on record 
as one of the few patriotic songs that 
would be considered were we living 
in days of peace instead of days of war. 
That is the test and it is there that 
practically all the effusions written for 
1917 and our war fail. Mr. Bartlett’s 
song is also issued for chorus of women’s 
and men’s voices. 

ok * *K 
“LITTLE MY DEAR AND POOJIE SONGS,” 
Volume II. By Helen Howarth Lemmel. 
(New York: Luckhardt and Belder.) 


Mrs. Lemmel’s first volume of songs 
similarly titled won our praise a few 
months ago for their natural charm and 
delightful insight into the nature of the 
little folks. This volume, the second, 
comes in for attention and deserves just 
as much favor as its predecessor. 

There are three songs here, “S’pos’n,” 
“Hardships” and “The Cuckoos.” Hu- 


mor of a dainty kind invests the first of 
these, a little melody in A Flat Major, 
3/8 time. The “Cuckoo” song is one of 
the best of its kind and should become 
very popular. It will make an ideal 
encore number in a recital program. 
Likewise, “Hardships,” which has a 
pleasing lilt and, like its companions, a 
t@éxt that is clever and appealing. The 
texts are also by Mrs. Lemmel. Little 
songs of this kind are none too frequent- 
ly encountered. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Mrs. Lemmel will continue in 
this field and give us more of these 
wholly charming little songs—songs that 
have a raison d’étre and are happily 
free from pretense or pose. 
ie We Ee 





Miss Morrisey Has a Kind Word for the 
Railroads 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, has a 
kind word to say for American railroads 
after an experience she had last week. 
Making her third concert appearance 
within two years at the Country Club 
in Greensburg, Pa., she rushed to the 
railroad station at which a Chicago ex- 
press had _ previously been ordered 
to stop especially for her. When the 
singer had been on the train only a short 
time she found that its destination was 
Washington and not New York. The 
train officials then arranged to let Miss 
Morrisey off at Altoona, where a conduc- 
tor escorted her through a rainstorm 
and a throng of militia men on their way 
to a Southern camp to a quiet waiting 
room. A two-hour stay at Altoona, in 
company with the same courteous rail- 
road man, who was delegated to see the 
singer through her difficulties, ended in 
her See a train through to New 
York. 





Hageman Motors from Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—Richard Hageman, 
whose success as conductor at Ravinia 
Park this season was brilliant, is making 
an interesting trip back to New York. 
He left Glencoe, IIll., in a touring car 
Thursday morning. His party of five in- 
cluded Harry Weisbach, concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
Renée Thornton, and Miss Malkin, who 
is Mr. Hageman’s secretary. The Hage- 
man party carries a camp stove and is 
eating wholesome camp-cooked food, 
which they say is much preferable to the 
meals served in the hotels along their 
route. When last heard from they were 
5 nen on their way back to New 

ork. 





Herma Menth on Six Weeks’ Tour of 
Canadian Cities 


Herma Menth, the popular young pian- 
ist, left New York on Sept. 12 for a six 
week’s tour in Canada. She will appear 
in Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa 
and in many of the smaller cities. She 
returns to New York the end of October 
and in November will give her recital at 
AXolian Hall. 








THE RECORD OF A SEASON’S SUCCESSES 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


New York—‘‘His is a musicianship that knows no 
guile and scorns all claptrap."-—Max Smith, 
in American. 


Dallas—‘‘One of the finest recitals of the season.”’ 


clearness of design aids it tremendously Fone, 
~—— fTeraid, 


in carrying over to the hearer. 
“Uphill” of Christina Rossetti has, as 
far as we know, not been set before. Just 
why, it is difficult to explain, for it is 
a poem that calls for music. Mr. Tre- 
harne has felt it deeply and his music 
is as spontaneous as it is interpretative 
of the words. He has musically uttered 
every question and answer in the poem, 
from the opening, “Does the road wind 
uphill all the way?” to the final “Yes, 


Kansas City—‘‘His playing of the Rubinstein 
Concerto was worthy the composer himself.’ 
—Journal. 


Boston—"'Mr. Shattuck is an artist who com- 
mands respect.’’—Philip Hale, in Herald. 


Philadelphia—‘‘He fascinated his audience.”’— The 


Austin, Texas—‘‘Recital ranks as one of the best 
Record. 


ever given here.’’—Statesman. 


Houston—‘‘Shattuck held a large audience en- 


Chicago—‘‘His technic is a brilliant force. His ; 
chanted by his performance.’’— Houston Post. 


tone is a pleasure.’’— Tribune. 


Los Angeles—‘‘Clear, understandable, persuasive 


Detroit-—** ativ yers Z g i one : 
oi Interpretative gore that place him as well an poetic side.”-—F¥ibuee. 


among the very first.""-—N. J. Corey, in Sat- 


urday Night. Pasadena—‘‘His fingers drew forth such music 


” : s is seldom h .”’—Star. 
beds for all who Come. = Milwaukee—‘‘Mr. Shattuck’s performance was a he 7 om Renee hers wae 
Shelley’s “Widow Bird” he has done masterly one.”—Free Press. San Francisco—‘‘He has the Leschetizkian flaw- 
with rare feeling, a song for a lyric so- lessness.’’"—Redfern Mason, in Examiner. 


Buffalo—‘‘Not only a virtuoso, but a sane, pol- 


ished, intellectual musician."—The Express. Oakland—*Technic, powerful, accurate, glittering. 


Tone rich, fluent and admirably shaded.”— 
Ray Brown, in Tribune. 


prano in recital that cannot fail; Padraic 
Colum’s “Terrible Robber Men” is a 
man’s song of great worth, full of dash 
and fire, all penetrated by an undercur- 
rent of sorrow. There should be a big 
vocal effect in this song when sung bril- 
liantly. And for humor of a rather 
subtle type, “The Fair Circassian,” a 
very modern study in Orientalism, de-. 
serves attention. It has some individual 
rhythmic touches in it. “The Night,” a 
Hilaire Belloc poem, is rich and warm 
and appeals to us as an important tenor 
song. The phrase on the words, “Soft 
Lullaby” and later “Most Holy Night,” 
is pretty close to the unforgettable mel- @& 


MAURICE HOA NMBOIS 


Brooklyn—‘‘An artist of great intelligence and re- 
finement.""— Brooklyn Eagle. Birmingham—‘‘Mr. Shattuck is a scholarly inter- 

: : reter of Bach.’”’—Ledger. 

St. Louis—-‘‘His playing brought forth the most P sae 
enthusiastic acclaim heard in the Odeon this 
season.’’— Republic. 


Toledo —‘He is virile, powerful, intellectual and 
artistic.’"—Toledo Blade. 


New Orleans—‘‘Mr. Shattuck is a superb pianist.” 


Minneapolis—‘‘He has fire, feeling, force, delicacy : : 
—Times- Picayune. 


and distinction.’’—Cyril B. Storrs, in Tribune. 
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PARK MUSIC PROVES 
SUCCESS IN CHICAGO 


Orchestral Concerts and Commu- 
nity ‘‘Sings’? Truly Popular— 
Campanini Concerts Projected 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Raitway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Sept. 10, 1917. 


HE innovation of summer park music 

now being tried out in Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, is meeting with unexpected support 
from the public. The audiences have 
ranged from five hundred, who stood 
with wet feet in a half rain in Lincoln 
Park, to the five thousand that is the 
usual number on pleasant evenings. The 
attendance at the concerts on the Mu- 
nicipal Pier is never less than three 
thousand seated in the auditorium, and 
there are always in addition many hun- 
dreds that stand in the doorways or in 
second-story balcony windows. One of 
the surprises of the innovation is that a 
small orchestra, numbering about twenty 
players, sharing the program with com- 
munity singing, replaces with satisfac- 
tion to the crowds the noisy band concert 
that had been the rule. The singing is 
conducted by Irving W. Jones. 

The Chicago Opera Association will 
experiment with Sunday afternoon con- 
certs during the coming season. Nellie 
Melba and Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, will 
star in the first concert, accompanied by 
orchestra. 


Artists Sing for Jackies 


Lelia Royer, dramatic soprano, and 
Alfred Chalmers, tenor, sang for the 
“Jackies” at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Thursday evening, in 
Detention Camp No. 1, where the sailors 
stay for several days during the time 
they are being vaccinated and immunized 
against smallpox, typhoid and tetanus. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of the Chicago Woman’s League. The 
singers were enthusiastically applauded 
by the enlisted men. Next week Florence 
Macbeth will sing to them. 

Mrs. Florence M. Mitchell, mezzo- 
soprano, was heard in recital Thursday 
evening, assisted by Berenice MacNab, 
pianist, and Florence Schaffer, accom- 
panist. Mrs. Mitchell made a pleasing 
impression, her voice being smooth and 
colorful. Her lower tones were full and 
round, and her voice held strong promise 
of future achievement. She is a pupil of 
Mrs. Hanna _ Butler. Emmy Sage, 
dramatic reader, gave some interesting 
pianologues, assisted by Berenice Mac- 
Nab. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, who has 
been engaged to play at the American 
convention in Lockport, N. Y., has added 
to her repertory five new compositions by 
Thorvald Otterstrom, the Danish-Amer- 
ican composer, whose American “Negro 
Suite” was played twice this year by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock’s direction and by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. Ot- 
terstrom’s new piano compositions are 
splendid settings of tribal songs of the 
Chippewa Indians. The works are of 
unusual difficulty. 

Charles W. Clark, the American bari- 
tone, will sing four new songs by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder this year—‘So Dear,” 
“Love’s Feast,” “Loneliness” and “The 
Messenger.” These are from her set 
called “Seven Short Songs.” 

Thorvald Otterstrom has joined the 
faculty of the Columbia School of Music 
as a member of the theory department. 
Otterstrom was born in Copenhagen, but 


has lived in Chicago since 1892. He is 
well known to the musical public by his 
orchestral compositions, played by the 
great symphony orchestras of the coun- 
try. His published works comprise 
twenty-four preludes, twenty-four 
fugues, six concert studies for piano, and 
a quintet for piano and strings. 


Merx Resumes Church Work 


Hans Merx has returned from New 
York to resume work as diocesan super- 
intendent of church music in the Roman 
Catholic churches of Chicago. At the in- 
stance of Archbishop George W. Mun- 
delein, Mr. Merx is opening the season 
with a course of lectures on Palestrina 
and the Gregorian chant for the organ- 
ists and choir directors of the Chicago 
archdiocese. The lectures will be de- 
livered at the Cathedral College. Mr. 
Merx will tour the Middle West in lieder 
concerts after his December recital in 
Chicago. 

The Chicago Musical College opened 
its season on Monday with the largest 
registration in its history. Students en- 
rolled from many distant parts of the 
country. All members of the faculty 
have returned from their vacations. 
Connected with the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege force the first time this season will 
be Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, a 


singer who has achieved much in the ora- 
torio field. New, too, to the facultv will 
be Andreas Pavley, distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Russian school of danc- 
ing. At the head of the school of acting 
this season will be Edward Dvorak. He 
has made many remarkable productions 
of plays in Chicago and New York. To 
the school of expression have been added 
Maude Frances Donovan, a gifted in- 
structor, who comes to the college from 
Boston; Lauretta May McInerney, and 
Minna Mae Lewis, the two latter having 
formerly been brilliant students of the 
school. 

In the department of organ the college 
has enrolled Eric De Lamarter, organist 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
De Lamarter is not less well known, as a 
conductor and composer, in the former 
capacity having directed the Musical Art 
Society and in the latter having been 
represented by important works at the 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. The new members of the piano 


faculty are Marcia Manley, Dorothy 
Kastler, Mrs. E. Burke, Prudence Neff, 
Lucille Manker, Marguerite Wickes, 
Barton Bachmann, Mabel Wrede and 


Doris Essig. In addition to Mme. 

Bishop, the vocal department will enlist 

the services of Eva Emmet Wycoff. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
IN MOVIE THEATER 


First of Strand Series Under 
Signor Ariani’s Baton Proves 
a Decided Success 


Before a huge and closely attentive 
audience the afternoon symphony con- 
certs at the Strand Theater were begun 
last Monday. They are to be given daily 
except on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days, and serve as introductions to the 
moving picture entertainment. Their 
duration is slightly over an hour and 
their programs are not designed primar- 
ily to tickle a superficial popular fancy, 
though the first was agreeably diversified 
and not indigestibly heavy for the un- 
exercised musical stomach. An orches- 
tra of fifty, properly equipped for sym- 
phonic labors, has been assembled un- 
der the direction of Adriano Ariani, the 
Italian composer, pianist and conductor, 
whose gifts are not unknown hereabouts. 
The cultural potentialities of good music 
in the moving picture establishments are 
generally recognized to-day and the ad- 
vantages of the present extension of 
artistic practices need no comment. 

Mr. Ariani gave his audiences for their 
first week the “Tragic” Overture of 
Brahms, the Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s “Danse 
Macabre,” a symphonic poem, “La Pro- 
cession Nocturne,” based on “Faust,” by 
Henri Rabaud, Schumann’s “Traumerei,” 
Raff’s “The Mill” and the overture to 
Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore.” To set be- 
fore a “movie” audience Brahms in his 
severest, most uncompromising mood, 
as he appears in the superb “Tragic” 
Overture, scarcely seems concomitant 
with prudence. Yet the composition re- 
ceived a much more hospitable greeting 
than might have been expected. Truly 
cordial, too, was the applause for the 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Schumann 
and Massenet music. The orchestra is a 
good one and will be better when the 
men have played together longer. Its 
work suffers to some extent from the 
acoustical imperfections of the house and 
also from the disadvantage of its posi- 
tion. An orchestra always loses some- 
thing of its incisiveness, brilliance and 
sonority when placed on the stage of a 
theater. This is true even at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Mr. Ariani gave a_ well-conceived 
reading of the Brahms overture, the 
most significant matter of the concert, 
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and gave the remaining numbers the 
benefit of his musicianly capabilities. The 
Rabaud piece, also an ambitious thing to 
tender such an audience, is well writ- 
ten music, but unoriginal and suggestive 
of Wagner, Liszt and Massenet. 

H. F. P. 


DRAFTED MEN OF EAST SIDE 
GIVEN FAREWELL IN SONG 








Crowd Joins in Patriotic Numbers Un- 
der Harry Barnhart’s Leadership— 
Huge Sunday “Sing” in Park 


Drafted men of the East Side and 
their families held an impromptu sing 
at Corlear’s Hook Park on Sunday night, 
Sept. 9, when the farewell meeting in 
honor of the East Side men leaving Mon- 
day for Camp Upton ended in a song 


rally under Harry Barnhart’s leader- 
ship. 

It was the East Side’s first taste of 
song under Mr. Barnhart’s leadership 


and they liked it. “America” was sung, 
“Old Kentucky Home,” “Dixie” and then 
the crowd asked for “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” and “Over There.” They 
did not know the latter, but wanted to 
learn it, and a wave of enthusiasm 
swept over and kindled the crowd as 
Barnhart walked up and down the aisles 


leading them again and again in the 
chorus. 

In the afternoon one of the largest 
gatherings of the summer took place in 
the Mall at Central Park for the regu- 
lar community “sing.” The soloist of 
the afternoon was Mrs. George Barrell 
of the Buffalo Community Chorus, who 
was enthusiastically received in her sing- 
ing of the “The Long, Long Trail,” re- 
“aad with several additional num- 
ers. 





Merle Alcock Opens Active Season on 
Sept. 17 at St. Louis Festival 


Merle Alcock, the contralto, begins an 
active season on Sept. 17, when she sings 
in “Elijah” with the St. Louis Pageant 
Community Chorus. On the following day 
Mrs. Aleock is soloist with the orches- 
tra. During the latter part of October 
the contralto embarks on a tour of fif- 
teen joint recitals with Bechtel Alcock, 
tenor. On Nov. 26 Merle Alcock is 
soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
in the Hotel Astor, New York. This 
is succeeded by a joint recital with Ethel 
Leginska, the pianist, in Utica, N. Y. 
Other engagements for Mrs. Alcock in- 
clude solo appearances with Margaret 
Anglin in the Greek Play productions in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and with the 
New York Oratorio Society, in the per- 
formance of Bach’s Passion Music. 


Jessie Fenner Hill to Reopen New York 
Studios on Sept. 17 


Jessie Fenner Hill, the New York voice 
teacher, will return to the city on Sept. 
17, when she will resume her classes at 
her studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. The classes will include 
training in voice production, style ane 
répertoire for the church, concert and 
operatic fields. The foreign lyric litera- 
ture is in charge of prominent teachers. 
Mrs. Hill has added to her studio quar- 
ters owing to the increase in the enroll- 
ment for the coming season. 








Paolo Martucci Reopens New York 
Studio 
Paolo Martueci, Italian pianist and 


composer, returned to his studio at 257 
West Ejighty-sixth Street, New York, 
this week after a summer spent at Sea 
Cliff, L. I., where he conducted a large 
class composed of students from all 
parts of the country. His fall term is 
now under way and the enrolment for 
the season is very good. 

Aurelio Giorni, the Italian pianist, ap- 
peared in a private recital on Aug. 20 at 
Upper St. Regis Lake, N. Y., with Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. On Sept. 2 he gave a 
recital for the Lake Placid Club. 
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Baltimore Star, April 28, 1917. 
Miss Sue Harvard, soprano, 
was the special soloist. Miss 
Harvard has one of the most 
beautiful voices and is one of 


the finest singers heard in Bal- 
timore in a long time. 
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SAN JOSE, CAL.—Will Lake, leader of 
the Fifth Regiment Band, is now leading 


a band for Uncle Sam. F. P. Lovegod 
was elected to fill Mr. Lake’s position 
with the local organization. 

ok * * 

BosTOoN, MaAss.—Hanna G. Sullivan, 
vocal teacher at Hotel Oxford, this city, 
is resuming teaching at her studio after 
a summer pleasantly spent at North 
Conway, N. H., in the White Mountains. 

co * 2K 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Helen Herman, 
mezzo-soprano, of Elizabeth, a pupil of 
Adele Rankin, has been engaged for the 
solo part in “Rebecca,” to be given by 
the Red Cross Society of that city in 
November. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—Herbert A. Fricker is 
the new conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto. Mr. Fricker has also 
been appointed organist of the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church, one of the 
largest churches of this city. 

ok 2K * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The rehearsals 
for Saint-Saéns’s opera, “Samson and 
Delilah,” began on Sept. 10. The Mozart 
Society and Beethoven Singing Society 
have accepted Arthur Claassen’s invita- 
tion to take part. An orchestra and bal- 
let will assist the chorus. 

* * co 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Thomas Music 
Stores, Inc., of this city, lately supplied 
the State with twenty-one organs for the 
soldiers in France. They are collapsible 
into the form of a small trunk, with han- 
dles on the ends. They will be used for 
services in tents and hospitals. 

> = & 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Mrs. Wood, Mrs. 
Hoffman, Miss Herrinton, Miss de Jer- 
sey, Miss Hepburn, Mr. Barrows and 
Mr. Moore, vocal pupils of Lucy Wolcott, 
gave a varied and creditable song recital 
before a good-sized audience in the Ebell 
Clubhouse early in the month. 


* * OK 
SAN Digeco, CAL.—A _ recital for the 
benefit of the Humane _ Educational 


League was given, Aug. 17, at the home 
of Mrs. M. German, by Clara Alexander. 
The program consisted of negro folk- 
lore, melodies and lore poems, and im- 
personations of plantation people. 

. « © 


OAKLAND, CAL.—A program of the na- 
tional hymns of the Allied nations formed 
the organ recital given by Clarence Eddy 
at the First Presbyterian Church on 
Aug. 26. The dominant note of the day’s 
music was evident also in the evening 
services, when patriotic hymns were 
sung. 

* * * 

CHICAGO.—Under the auspices of the 
Sherwood School of Music an excellent 
joint recital was given recently by 
Georgia Kober, pianist, and Mme. Else 
Harthan-Arendt, soprano. The _ well- 
made program included works of Grieg, 
A. Walter Kramer, Loepke, Debussy, 
Hué, Salter and Beach. 

Ba * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—J. Austin Springer 
has composed a new patriotic song en- 
titled “The United States of America,” 
in honor of the drafted men for the na- 
tional army. It was sung for the first 
time by Ben Franklin in Proctor’s The- 
ater on Sept. 2, at a farewell reception 
to the drafted men of Albany. 


* * + 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Esther Grabow, pi- 
anist, assisted by Gladys Murray, so- 
prano, gave a pleasing recital on Sept. 
4 at the King Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Grabow is a post graduate of 
George Kruger. Miss Murray is a pupil 
of Mrs. Hilman Smith of the faculty. 
Florence Sayler was an efficient accom- 
panist. 

} * * * 

CHARLES City, Iowa.—Gladys Keller, 
girl cornetist, has been spending the 
summer vacation at her home in Nashua. 
Miss Keller has been doing solo and en- 
semble playing in Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua work the past two years. Part 
of the time she has been connected with 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, with the 
Laurant company and also with the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory Orchestra. 
Miss Keller has been the only woman 
member of the Nashua band for the past 
two summer vacations. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Mrs. Clara Dug- 
gan Madison has returned from Mack- 
inac Island, where she has been spend- 
ing the summer studying with Mme. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the distin- 
guished pianist. Mrs. Madison spoke on 
her work with Madam Zeisler at the 
first meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club. 





* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The third in the 
series of Henry G. Chapin memorial con- 
certs was given in the Auditorium, Sept. 
5, by Charles M. Courboin, Springfield’s 
municipal organist. The attendance was 
large for this time of the year, about 
2000. Mr. Courboin’s interpretations 
were, as usual, warmly received. His 
program was a splendid specimen. 

* * * 

SOUTHAMPTON (L. I.), N. Y.— 
Edouard Deru, violinist, gave a recital 
on Friday evening, Sept. 7, at the 
Meadow Club for the benefit of the 
Homeless Children of Belgium and for 
the American Ice Flotilla Committee of 
the Service de Sante. The artist was 
accompanied by Mme. Deru. Ralph Law- 
ton, pianist, contributed several solos to 
the program. 





x * * 


BROOKLYN.—Members of the Marine 
and Field Club gave a “moonlight musi- 
cale” on Sept. 6 for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. An unusually well-designed 
program was given under the direction 
of Mme. Shanna Cumming Jones, so- 
prano, by Francis A. Weisman, tenor; 
James J. Byrne, basso; Albert Taylor, 


cellist; Mme. Cumming, and Harold 
Hockerson, accompanist. 
* * * 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA.—The conserv- 
atory of music at Wesleyan College here 
has been reorganized under the new 
director, Prof. G. S. Bohanan. The 
various departments are in charge of 
the following instructors: Louise No- 
velli, voice; Prof. Charles R. Spaulding, 
stringed instruments; Irene Bohanan, 
piano; Professor Bohanan, advanced 
piano and organ instruction. 

* * * 

ROCKLAND, ME.—The feature of con- 
cert No. 3 in aid of the Red Cross given 
at Oakland Park, Rockland, recently, was 
the appearance of John Orth, the distin- 
guished pianist and composer, who spent 
the summer at Ash Point in this locality. 
Mr. Orth’s contributions to the program 
consisted of several of his own composi- 
tions and numbers by Liszt. Mr. Orth 
was heartily received by the large audi- 
ence. 

s £4 

PITTSBURGH.—An addition to the list 
of music teachers in Pittsburgh is Ernest 
Gamble, the basso, who will begin his 
work as a member of the vocal faculty 
at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute this 
month. Although Mr. Gamble’s home 
has always been in this vicinity, the 
active life he has heretofore led as a con- 
cert singer has kept him on the road al- 
most continuously for the past fifteen 
years. 

* * * 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Wilmer Oakes have left Sacramento for 
Walla Walla, Wash., where Mr. Oakes 
has accepted a position as teacher in a 
conservatory of music. Mr. Oakes has 
conducted a violin school in Sacramento 
for many years, and leaves a large class 
of ambitious students. Orley See, a 
violinist of distinction, who was heard at 
Mr. Oakes’ recital in June, will take up 
his residence in Sacramento, where he 
will open a studio for violin students. 


SHorT BEACH, CONN.—At the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Homer Underwood, on 
Labor Day, an enjoyable concert was 
given in aid of the Red Cross by Helena 
Coyle Adenkirchen, soprano; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Newsom, lyric soprano; Alice 
Buckman, harpist; Victor Valenti, tenor; 
Morris Caminear, violinist; Ray Free- 
mantle, baritone, and Margaret Carney, 
contralto. 

* *k * 

DALLAS, TEX.—A program was _ re- 
cently presented at the Country Club by 
Ruth Boaz Penniman, soprano; Carlton 
Reiger, tenor, and Albert Young, pian- 
ist, before a large audience made up of 
club members and their friends. Of 
especial interest was the work at the 
piano of Mr. Young, who gave a group 
of original Indian themes as recorded by 
Alice C. Fletcher. The piano transcrip- 
tions were Mr. Young’s. 

* *K * 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.—Mrs. Frank 
Howland, soprano, of Long Branch and 
Red Bank, has recently filled a number 
of summer engagements, the most notable 
of which was her appearance at the Ho- 
tel Breslin, Lake Hopatcong, before the 
Pharmaceutical Association, which re- 
sulted in her re-engagement by the same 
society. Mrs. Howland has just returned 
from an automobile trip through Canada 
and the New England States. 

* * * 


BLOWING Rock, N. C.—James Westley 
White, the basso-cantante, who has been 
spending his vacation at Blowing Rock, 
a fashionable mountain resort of the 
South, was heard in an interesting pro- 
gram in the ballroom of the Green Park 
Hotel by a distinguished audience, in- 
cluding the well-known New York 
painter, Elliott Dangerfield, and his fam- 
ily. Mr. White was assisted by Hazel 
Aisthorp of Chicago, at the piano. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The_ season’s first 
program of the MacDowell Club took 
place on Sept. 7, when Marion Bauer, 
the gifted New York composer, gave an 
exceedingly interesting talk on “Modern 
Music” at the Multnomah. Miss Bauer’s 
remarks were illustrated with composi- 
tions of representative modern com- 
posers, interpreted by Mrs. Henry W. 
Metzger, vocalist, and Mrs. Maurice W. 
Seitz and Genevieve Frazer, pianists. 

* * * 

BROCKTON, MAss.— George Sawyer 
Dunham has returned to his home in this 
city after a summer spent at Oak Bluffs, 
Mass., where he has held the post of or- 
ganist in the Episcopal Church there. 
In addition to his church duties, Mr. 
Dunham has won several prizes in golf, 
in which game he is an adept. He has 
resumed teaching in his Brockton studio 
and is making very definite plans for 
his various choral societies in this vicin- 
ity and in Boston. 

* * * 

BANGoR, ME.—Adelbert W. Sprague 
was re-elected musical director of the 
Bangor Band at the annual meeting of 
this organization held recently. Other 
officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
J. Frank Todd, president; Paul L. 
Leonard, vice-president; Harry  D. 
O’Neil, clerk; Adelbert W. Sprague, 
treasurer; Benjamin T. Shaw, Dr. 
Frank H. Gordon, William G. Burrill, 
standing committee. The band voted at 


this meeting to give two courses of three 
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concerts each in its annual series of 
“Pop” concerts. 
* * 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—One of the best 
of recent musical events in Long Beach 
was the concert given at the Methodist 
Church by the united choirs of the city, 
under Gage Christopher’s direction, on 
Aug. 7. The choral numbers included 
Mozart’s “Gloria,” Donizetti’s  well- 
known “Oh, Italia,” a new patriotic song 
by Charles M. Pyke, “’Neath the Stars 
and Stripes,” the “Inflammatus” frem 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” (soprano solo 
part sung by Mrs. Robertson) and Han- 
del’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” also the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” which opened the pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

New HAvEN, CONN.—Mildred Syl- 
vester Thomas and Hodgman Harring- 
ton, both talented young musicians, were 
married Sept. 8. The bride was graduated 
this year from Yale Music School. She 
was the first woman graduate to be ac- 
corded the privilege of conducting the 
symphony orchestra at the annual public 
concert in May. During the last summer 
she has been organist of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York. Mr. Harrington is also a graduate 
of the Yale Music School. He won the 
first prizes in the annual competition 
offered to students in organ playing and 
organ composition. During the past year 
he has been organist in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Greenwich, Conn. 





Memorizing 
Course 


CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIA- 
BLE and PENETRATIVE, 
Based on INNER - FEEL- 
ING, REASONING and DRILLS 
through Ear, Eye and Touch makes 
the performer secure and estab- 
lishes abandon that is invaluable 
for public performances. 


‘“‘Attention is the Mother of Memory, 
and interest is the Mother of Attention; 
to secure Memory secure both the Mother 


and her Grandmother.’’ 
Joseph Cook. 


Class and individual lessons for Teach- 
ers, Mothers and Students. 


FOURTEEN GUIDES FOR MEMOR- 
IZING $10.00. These are in progressive 
order for the use of teachers. 

Information Free. 

Address 
EEFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL 

Incorporated and Accredited 
St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th St., New York City 
950-955 McClurg Bldg. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
SCORES AT RAVINIA PARK 





Edith Mason's conception of ‘‘Butterfly”’ 
found great favor with the public. Her 
voice, already praised wher she sang Mar- 
guerite and Nedda not long ago, took on a 
soft and melting quality for the Puccini 
music and was modulated with great taste 
and refinement.—Chicago American. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
ot later than Saturday of the week preced- 
« the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Adier, Clarence—New 
‘ollege), Oct. 10, 17, 24. 
Austin, Florence—Marion, Ohio, Oct. 1 and 

Mansfield, O., Oct. 3 and 4; Akron, O., 


York City (Hunter 


Yet. 5 and 6; Sandusky, O., Oct. 8 and 9; 
‘oledo, O., Oct. 10 and 11; Adrian, Mich., 
vet. 12; Hillsdale, Ill., Oct. 13; Jackson, 


\lich., Oct. 15 and 16; Lansing, Mich., Oct. 17 
nd 18; Flint, Mich., Oct. 19 and 20; Saginaw, 
Mich., Oct. 22; Bay City, Mich., Oct. 23; Port 
Huron, Mich., Oct. 24 and 25; Ft. Wayne, 
nd., Oct. 26 and 27; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 29 
ind 30; Battle Creek, Mich., Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 
Baker, Martha Atwood—Lockport, N. Y., 
Oct. 4; Lynn, Mass., Nov. 26; Portland, Me. 
Dec. 8; Newton Center, Mass., Dec. 27. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York (®olian Hall), 
Oct. 6 and 30, Dec. 1, 1917, and Feb. 19, 1918; 
Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh Art Society), Oct. 12; 
Danbury, Conn., Dec. 18. 

Buell, Dai—New York (4®olian Hall), Oct. 


ao). 

Florigny, Renee—Cincinnati, Sept. 17; In- 
dianapolis, Sept. 24; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1;; 
Dayton, O., Oct. 8; Columbus, O., Oct. 15; 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 22; Cleveland, O., Oct. 


29; Chicago, Nov. 5; Toledo, Nov. 12: Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Nov. 19; Detroit, Mich., Nov. 
26; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 3; Montreal, Can., 
Dec. 10; Ottawa, Can., Dec. 17; Riverside, 
Dec. 24; Washington, Dec. 31. 

Gideon, Henry—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 12: 
Auburn, Nov. 14; Laconia, N. H., Dec. 7: 
3oston, Dec. 16; New York City, Dec. 30; 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 8. 

Havens, Raymond—New York (®olian 
Hall), Oct. 11; Minneapolis (Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra), Nov. 11. 
Maier, Guy—New York (£olian Hall), Oct. 
15; Boston (Jordan Hall), Oct. 23. 


_ Miller, Christine—Regina, Can., Sept. 19; 
Calgary, Can., Sept. 2; Edmonton, Can., 
Sept. 21; Billings, Mont., Sept. 25; Helena, 
Mont., Sept. 27; Butte, Mont., Sept. 28; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 3; Vinton, Iowa, Oct. 4; Jop- 


lin, Mo., Oct. 11; Kansas City, 
Decatur, Ill., Oct. 16; Pontiac, IIl., Oct. 17: 
Normal, Ill., Oct. 18; Urbana, IIll., Oct. 19: 
New York City (Recital—®olian Hall), Oct. 
23; Boston, Mass. (Recital—Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 25; Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 26. 

Peege, Charlotte—Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 2. 
P Siedhoff, Elizabeth—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 
20. 

Wilson, Raymond—Boston, Oct. 16; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Oct. 24; New York, Nov. 2. 

Yost. Gaylord — Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 20 
and 23. 


Mo., Oct. 12: 


Ensembles 


Boston Symphony Players’ Club—Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 20. 
Brooke Trio—Attleboro, Mass:, Oct. 5. 





ALEXANDER HEINDL, NOTED 
’CELLIST, ENDS OWN LIFE 


Old Age Led to Act, According to Mes- 
sage Left by Musician—Was Orig- 
inal Member of Boston Symphony 


Alexander Heindl, who was widely 
known as a ’cellist and one of the orig- 
inal members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, died on Tuesday, Sept. 4, in 
the German Hospital, as a result of self- 
inflicted bullet wounds. Mr. Heindl was 
in his eighty-fourth year. 

The ’cellist was found lying critically 
wounded on the lawn of the Fresh Pond 
Crematory at Glendale, L. I., late Tues- 
day. A warrant charging the musician 
with attempted suicide was being issued 
in the Flushing police court when a mes- 
senger from the German Hospital arrived 
with the information that Mr. Heindl 
had expired: A note found in one of his 


pockets explained that the musician had 
committed suicide because of old age. 
“IT am over, and my body worn out,” 
wrote the ’cellist in his message. 

Mr. Heindl was prominent for many 
years in musical circles. He had been 
‘cellist with the Mendelssohn and Lister- 
mann Quintets. The deceased is sur- 
vived by three children, one of whom is 
Joseph Heindl, ’cellist. 





Bechtel Alcock to Make Recital Tour 
with Mrs. Alcock 


Bechtel Alcock, the young American 
tenor, will embark upon a recital tour 
with Merle Alcock, the contralto; during 
the latter part of October. Among the 
cities in which the artist-couple will be 
heard are Oklahoma. City, Okmulgee, 
Durant, Lawton and Edmond, Okla.; 
Iola, Kan.; Marshall, Mo.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Hastings, Fremont and Omaha, 
Neb. 





MUSIC WORLD LOSES 
PROMINENT FIGURE 


Death of Will L. Greenbaum 
Removes Noted Manager 
of Pacific Coast 


rhoto by Fraser Studios 


Will L. Greenbaum, San Francisco Con- 
cert Manager for Twenty Years 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 9.—The 
death of Will L. Greenbaum, which took 
place on Sept. 4, removes one of the best 
known figures in San Francisco’s musical 
life. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Greenbaum 
has been closely identified with all musi- 
cal movements of the Pacific Coast, and 
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during the last twenty years his concert 
bureau has brought to this city prac- 
tically all the famous American and 
European concert artists. Himself a 
musician of fine attainments, Mr. Green- 
baum was satisfied with nothing less 
than the best, and the high standards 
which he maintained had a very appre- 
ciable effect in raising the musical taste 
of Pacific Coast cities. 

His business is to be carried on by his 
relatives and Selby C. Oppenheimer, long 
associated with him and who was last 
year taken into partnership. 

Mr. Greenbaum was unmarried. He 
leaves three sisters, Mrs. Abraham 


Rosenberg, Mrs. Nellie Jacobs and Ida 
Greenbaum, all of San Francisco. 














S. H. Kendle 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 8.—S. H. 
Kendle, the noted bandmaster, died Sept. 
1. Mr. Kendle was born in the old 
Southwark district of Philadelphia in 
1856 and was widely known in musical 
circles. He received his entire musical 
education in the city of his nativity, and 
in 1883 organized the Weccacoe Band, 
which later became attached to the First 
Regiment. He held the post of leader of 
the First Regiment Band for a period of 
twenty-six years, from 1886 to 1912, 
when he was honorably discharged on 
account of failing sight. He served as 
president of the Philadelphia Musical 
Association for several years and was 
also a member of the board of directors 
of the Musical Fund Society. Repre- 
sentatives of various musical organiza- 
tions and fraternal orders of which Mr. 
Kendle was a member attended the 
funeral. M. B. S. 


Dr. George H. Rowe 


ENNIS, TEx., Sept. 8.—Dr. George H. 
Rowe, a pioneer Texas musician, died 
here last month. In 1888 Dr. Rowe be- 
came director of the music department 
of Baylor College at Belton and a few 
years later occupied a similar position 
with Baylor University at Waco. Leav- 
ing Waco he organized a conservatory 
at Dallas and after two years removed 
to Ennis, where he established the Rowe 
Conservatory. For fifteen years he was 
supervisor of music in the public schools. 
In 1891 he was elected president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association and 
re-elected the following year. 


Alonzo Foster 


Alonzo Foster, proprietor of the Star 
Lyceum Bureau and vice-president of the 
Booking Agents’ Board of Trade of Man- 
hattan, died of a complication of diseases 
on Thursday, Sept. 6, in St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Mr. Foster was sev- 
enty years of age. He established his 
lyceum business in 1878, and had man- 
aged the tours of prominent lecturers 
and concert singers. 


Grace Levee O’Neill 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 4.—Grace 
Levee O’Neill, a well-known local so- 
prano, died Sunday evening after a brief 
illness. Miss O’Neill was but twenty- 
seven years of age. She had sung in 
seven Hartford churches and was for 
several years a choir member of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. W. E. C. 


J. A. Homan 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.—J. A. Homan, 
who was music critic of the Enquirer a 
number of years ago, passed away re- 
cently. He had been in ill health for 
some time. Mr. Homan had retired from 
active newspaper work many years ago. 


Michael J. Ryan 


Michael J. Ryan, bandmaster of 
Squadron A and director of the band of 
the Catholic Protectory, died on Sunda 
night, Sept. 9, at his home in Bath Beac 
(L. I.), N. Y. 


Carl Schaezler 


Car! Schaezler, teacher of piano and or- 
gan, died on Sept. 6, in the German Hos- 
pital, New York. Death was due to a 
complication of diseases. 
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BALL PLAYERS EXCHANGE BATS FOR SONG SHEETS 













EW YORK baseball fans had a 

unique experience on Tuesday after- 
noon, Sept. 4, when they attended the 
demonstration held in the Brush Stadium 
in honor of the New York members of 
the National Army. It is not every day 
that opposing ball teams unite in a 
demonstration of their capabilities as 
singers, but that is what took place last 
Tuesday. 

It came about this way. Harry Barn- 
hart had been leading the thousands that 
gathered in the grand stand in singing 
“America.” Three verses had been sung 
by the embryo soldiers and their friends 
when Mr. Barnhart turned about and 
noticed the ball players standing around 
in the attitude of interested bystanders. 
In front of the batting cage stood John 
McGraw, ready to bat. The Boston 
players were grouped near their own 
dugout. Both teams had stopped their 
work and were listening—enjoying the 
unusual role of spectators. But there 
aren’t any spectators whea Harry Barn- 
hart manages the team—everyone plays. 

“What’s the matter with you fellows?” 


he demanded. “Why aren’t you singing? 
Now, you boys gather round here and 
sing the last verse for these folks.” 

McGraw put down his bat and took up 
a song sheet. The other players came 
running in from the field and out from 
the dugouts. Mr. Barnhart gave them 
the chord. Then, while the rest of the 
choral aggregation looked on with in- 
terest, the players started “Our Fathers’ 
God to Thee.” It was a bit weak and 
uncertain at the beginning, but steadied 
into a creditable volume of sound before 
the second line was completed and swung 
into a spirited finish. 

Then the players scattered back to 
their posts and Mr. Barnhart turned back 
to the men whom he will lead in singing 
many times this fall—the men who will 
form New York’s first contribution to the 
National Army. 

They sang “America” and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and “Dixie” and “Old 
Black Joe” and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and “The Long Trail.” In 
addition they sang “Over There” when- 
ever anyone chanced to think of it, which 
was every few minutes. Apparently 
“Over There” is destined to be the 


looked-for American “Tipperary.” They 
sang it at the Polo Grounds and they 
sang it on march. They shouted it glee- 
fully at Col. Theodore Roosevelt when 
they marched past the reviewing stand, 
where he was giving a demonstration of 
how a good American can applaud the 
army, and he chanted it back at them. 
If the manner in which the men sang 
at the Polo Grounds and on march yes- 
terday can be taken as an indication of 


Photos for 
Musical 
America 
by Curtis 


Upper Picture: Harry Barnhart Leading 
the Baseball Teams in Singing “Amer- 
ica.” At the Right Mr. Barnhart Is 
Seen Conducting the Great Audience 
in the Stadium. Lower Picture: Left 
to Right, M. Morgenthau, Jr., Treas- 
urer Executive Committee on Army 
and Navy Singing; Stanley Hawkins, 
Harry Barnhart and Kenneth §S. Clark, 
Army Song Leaders 


their general attitude, then Harry Barn- 
hart has the material for a “singing 
choir” that should vanquish everything 
that gets in its way when the battle lines 
are reached. 
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